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If industrial management can bring the same wisdom in 
producing for peace that it has shown on many production 
fronts in the supply program for the war, the horizons we 
face are bright. 


Vice President, Henry Wallace 
Speech at Detroit, July 20, 1943. 


a above quotation neatly and precisely poses 
what may well be marked as the next big prob- 
lem of the managerial world. That world cannot 
solve it alone. No group in our nation can solve it 
alone. But managers as such are and will be in 
active charge of the production front. They are the 
custodians of the plant and the machinery. Legally 
they are agents of stockholders; practically much 
of the initiative is in their hands. 

It is interesting to ask: what is the kind of wisdom 
which must be shown for production to go on abun- 
dantly after the war? Let us look for the answer, first 
in terms of the over-all economic operation of the 
nation as a whole. 

If under our present economy manufacturing skills 
yield low unit costs, it is important that they be 
passed on rapidly in lowered prices. It seems clear 
that this is a basic condition of active and general 
flow of purchasing power. 

A high rate of profit going to a comparatively small 
body of stockholders would, on the other hand, lead to 
a condition of slowing down the flow of funds to new 
investment. This is what happened at the end of 
the nineteen twenties. The circular flow of large 
purchasing power has to be assured. If profits are 
highly concentrated, there is danger of retardation. 
If wages are kept down and prices of goods do not 
reflect costs, if investment funds all go into bonds, 
there is danger of retardation. If companies do not 
pay out their corporate surpluses to stockholders or 
do not invest them in profitable plant expansion, there 
is, again, danger of retardation. 

These basic conditions which make for a high-level 
production are thus those characterizing the system 
as a whole. They are partly psychological conditions 
of confidence, hopefulness in the future, willingness 
to take risks on the part of managerial folk. They are 
partly economic conditions in which a high general 
level of purchasing power is actually present or is 
anticipated. This means widespread high wages, such 
a distribution of profits as will result in their prompt 
and complete use as new capital or as consumer 
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purchasing power,—and a consequent low rate of 
unemployment. 

The decisions which yield these results are the 
accumulated decisions of many corporations. But 
those decisions in individual companies are in turn 
influenced by the mood and temper of the managerial 
community at any given time. 

There are those who question whether the condi- 
tions which assure the necessary adequate flow of 
high-level purchasing power can be consciously 
induced; whether by taking thought individual 
company managers can do much to extricate them- 
selves from the general trend,—can, in short, assume 
affirmative responsibility for that which Mr. Wallace 
rightly says we desire; namely, a high peacetime 
production level and volume. 

If these critics are right, if there are certain inner 
weaknesses in the system which inevitably induce 
wide cyclical fluctuations of pessimism, retrenchment 
and unemployment leading on after the bottom is 
reached to resumption, expansion, optimism and re- 


sumed employment—then the future assurances of 


sustained high productivity may not be so bright. If 
they are right, some new way of assuring a reasonably 
steady flow of high-level purchasing power would 
have to be found as the pre-condition of operating 
our economic equipment to anything like capacity. 

If they are wrong, the responsibility facing the 
managerial and investing functionaries in our society 
is tremendous. 

For they must discover ways (or publicize already 
discovered ways) to counteract and reverse retarding 
trends before they take their full toll of adverse 
consequences in one company after another. They 
must invoke methods to help individual companies 
to adopt a body of policies that will assure high 
productivity, solvency and employment even in the 
face of adverse economic factors in the rest of the 
economy. 

I submit in this connection a few suggestions for 
consideration as to what certain of these ways which 
must be utilized are if the economic future is to be 
kept bright within the economic framework we have 
known: 

1. There should be a general high wage policy. 

2. Prices should be kept in justifiable relation to 
costs. 

(Please turn to page 96) 
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A Public Relations Manager Looks at the Labor 


Relations Program’ 


By VERNE BURNETT 
Vice President in Charge of Public Relations, General Foods Corporation 


T will pay you handsomely in public relations work 
to keep in touch with some of the excellent litera- 
ture on employe relations. For example, you can 

find facts such as this: 

During World War I, there was a great upsurge in 
manufacturing in the United States. A high level of 
production continued for some time following that 
war and bitter labor troubles swept the nation. The 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 
set up by Congress, made a two-year study and 
concluded: 

The question of industrial relations is more fundamental and 
of greater importance to the welfare of the nation than any 
other question except the form of government. The only hope 
for solution of the tremendous problems created by industrial 
relations lies in the effective use of our democratic institutions 
and in the rapid extension of the principles of democracy to 
industry. 

You find that there have been three major kinds of 
solutions for trouble in the employe field. One is 
compulsory legislation. Another is collective bargain- 
ing. And the third, the one industry’s management 
can really do most about, is called “‘techniques of 
personnel administration.”’ In other words, you—still 
playing the employer’s part—can do a superb job of 
getting along with your employes if you will take the 
trouble to understand them and work out a program 
which will be of benefit both to the enterprise and to them. 

A great deal of progress has been made. But there is 
room for much more. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, shortly before America entered World 
War II, studied 2,700 factories with 5,000,000 workers. 
The study showed that nearly all companies granted 
paid vacations for salaried workers, but less than half 
extended that benefit to wage earners, no matter how 
long they had been employed. Over half of the com- 
panies provided group life insurance and had physical 
examinations for new employes. But from that point 
on, the progress in industrial relations was less 
advanced. 

Slightly over one-third of the companies provided 
pensions and gave instructions on working safely. Less 


1 Reprinted by permission from the author’s recently published book, You 
and Your Public. 


than a fourth had credit unions (for employe loans). 
Less than a fifth made community wage surveys in 
order to check the wages they paid with what other 
local concerns were paying for similar jobs. Even fewer 
companies had a training program for foremen—and 
foremen are the great link between the management 
and the rank and file of workers. Only 18 per cent 
supplied employes with fact and information books 
about their enterprise. A sixth had an employe 
publication, and about the same percentage made 
periodic checkups to evaluate the services, progress 
and rewards for wage earners. 

Only about 10 per cent of those companies with 
5,000,000 employes had a training program for pro- 
duction workers or for salesmen, or provided annual 
financial statements to the employes. Even fewer 
concerns had company-paid sickness benefits, a 
printed labor policy, thrift clubs, or a standardized 
pay-off plan at the time of dismissal. 

It is obvious that progress has been made recently 
in some of these classifications. Some of the most suc- 
cessful corporations, which enjoy the greatest good 
will with the public and comparative harmony within 
their own shops, rate 100 per cent on all or nearly all 
counts. There are other manufacturers who still rate 
very low. Many cannot afford a pension system, but 
all can pay the slight cost of mimeographing to explain 
to each new employe the rules of the game. 

To get a clearer picture of labor relations, you, in the 
role of an employer, might take a flying trip and visit 
several manufacturers. You find they are well- 
meaning men—usually overworked, worried about 
taxes, materials, and a thousand and one problems. 
When you ask them about employe relations, here are 
some comments you may run into: 

1. “‘I can’t afford all those new frills. I just pay my 
employes big wages and let it go at that.” 

But that manufacturer doesn’t appreciate the fact 
that his employes have some other natural human 
wants which cannot be satisfied by money alone. For 
example, they want steadier work; a greater feeling 
of self-esteem. 
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2. ‘I give my employes swell clubrooms, a ball park, 
picnics, parties and shows,” another employer tells 
you. Some of his employes do enjoy those advantages, 
to be sure, but there are other things—some of them 
much less expensive—which they crave. Incidentally, 
large doses of paternalism have a bad psychological 
reaction on most workers. They feel that favors are 
being doled out by a Lord Bountiful, exalting his own 
importance and belittling theirs. 

3. “‘I go through the plant in my shirt sleeves every 
day,” says another. ‘‘I wave or say ‘hello’ to every- 
one. I know nearly all of the workers by their first 
names—went to school with some of them. I know a 
lot of their kids and ask about them. If any worker is 
in trouble, I gladly advance him money to tide him 
over. I really like the folks who work for me and they 
seem to like me. Labor trouble? Never a sign of any.”’ 

This manufacturer understands, respects and likes 
the men and women who help him run a successful 
business. They understand, respect and like him. 

If your plant is not too big and if you have a per- 
sonality and a heart like this manufacturer, your 
personnel relations should be all right—as long as you 
are on the job. 

But what if this man’s successor cannot carry on 
in the same way? Suppose he is a bashful fellow—one 
who moved in from another city and doesn’t know 
even the name of any worker? What if the plant had 
grown by leaps and bounds, and acquired branch 
factories in other cities? The new manager would need 
a great deal of sound personnel technique—and he 
would need it fast. 


One Way to Start 


Suppose that you were the successor in that difficult 
job. Or assume you came in cold as manager of any 
factory, either big or small. How would you start with 
the job of personnel relations? 

Let us ask Thomas G. Spates, director of industrial 
relations for General Foods Corporation. In this 
company there are a few large factories, but most of 
them are rather small. While a few are new, most of 
them have been in business a long time and were 
started by pioneers—men who worked up from the 
bottom—who knew their workers and got along with 
them. Mr. Spates did not grow up in General Foods. 
He knew scarcely anyone connected with the corpora- 
tion before he started working with it. But he did 
know personnel techniques. 

Some of his most important training had been with 
Industrial Relations Counselors, and we digress for a 
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moment to learn about that organization. I.R.C. came 
into being following a bloody mine strike in Colorado. 
John D. Rockefeller had a minority interest in the 
mining company. Because of that investment, the 
company was called a “Rockefeller interest’? and 
he, therefore, got the blame for appalling conditions 
brought to light by the strike. He decided that he 
thenceforth would have investments only in organiza- 
tions which developed enlightened personnel relations. 
To buttress his program, he helped to organize the 
I.R.C., which became a leader in the field of high- 
grade industrial relations, serving not only the Rocke- 
feller interests, but also scores of other organizations. 

Mr. Spates, while still with I.R.C., conducted a 
study of General Foods’ employer-employe relations. 
The job was so well done that ‘‘GF”’ wanted him to 
supervise a program for the company. 


Framework of a Program 


You: After you have studied a company’s history, 
learned all you can about its operations and policies, 
and found the status of existing personnel relations, 
how do you frame your program? 

SpaTEs: That’s a big order. Every company is 
different. Personnel administration is a vast and 
complicated subject. But here is a scaffolding of 
subjects, questions and comments which may help 
you: 

1. Organization Chart. Does it show just who reports 
to whom? Is it simple and clear and kept up to date? 
Does every department head have a copy—available 
for every employe? Everyone wants to know just 
where he stands and who is responsible for what. As a 
company expands or conditions change, as in wartime, 
it is easy to get tangled up in lines of organization. One 
worker may find himself responsible to two or more 
supervisors, and they may not realize their own exact 
responsibilities. A continuous revision of an organiza- 
tion chart helps to keep the air cleared. 

2. Personnel Administrator. Is there some one person 
fully responsible for personnel relations? The general 
manager sometimes can handle the work himself—in a 
small company. But almost always it is better to have 
someone else concentrate on personnel. The boss is 
busy with many interests. It is often harder for a 
worker to feel perfectly at ease in talking with the 
head of his company. In choosing a person to take 
charge of personnel, consider carefully his training and 
character. 

3. General Labor Policy. Are you sure that all of 
your employes know exactly what your labor policy 
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is? Is it merely something in your own head? The 
labor policy in each company should be crystallized 
in printer’s ink for every worker to see and under- 
stand. It should be kept up to date. It should be lived 
up to. 

4. Local Rules and Regulations. Have they been put 
in writing and given to all workers? Are they clearly 
understood and up to the minute? Are the reasons 
for the rules explained wherever explanation seems 
advisable ? 

5. Employment Procedure. Have you worked out 
the best possible methods of recruiting new applicants 
for jobs? Do you have a practical system for selecting 
the right ones and for inducting them intelligently 
into their work? Do you have a definite policy you 
follow whenever it becomes necessary to lay off or 
discharge workers? In such cases, are the reasons 
for the lay-off or discharge properly explained ? 

6. Labor Supply. When it is difficult to find quali- 
fied workers, do you take full advantage of all sources 
for getting such workers? 

7. Personnel Records. Are they standardized—up 
to date? Such records are very important, for in- 
stance, in case of choosing the right employe for 
transfer or promotion. 

8. Training. Do you have an effective system for 
training foremen and employes? Many companies 
still do not, but would benefit if they did. 

9. Supervision. Do you use a system for finding out 
whether supervisors are living up to what is expected 
of them and then taking action to help them do so? 

10. Supervisory Clearance. Do you keep supervisors 
informed of management problems and policies and 
give them a chance to express their own views? 

11. Consultation. What system do you have for 
getting the ideas of the rank and file of the employes 
themselves and for giving them your ideas? If a plant 
manager would issue a mimeographed news letter 
periodically to all employes and tell them some of the 
things he and the enterprise are up against, the letter 
will be eagerly read and employes will feel they are 
in the know and part of the team. Most of them really 
are glad to be of help but they often feel in the dark as 
to company policies. 

12. Grievance Procedure. If workers in the shop have 
a grievance, is there some definite course they will feel 
free to follow in getting the word to the management? 
Every employe should know what this procedure is. It 
should be of a kind that no one need hesitate to follow. 
For example, the system may be to report to the 
immediate superior with any grievance, but if, for any 
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reason, the employe does not want to do that, he 
should be urged to tell his grievance to the personnel 
department. 

13. Relatives. Are the supervisors allowed to have 
their own relatives working for them? This usually 
creates unrest—charges of favoritism. 

14. Wages and Salaries. Are they computed after 
periodic studies of what the individual could receive 
for similar work elsewhere in the community? Are 
periodic checkups made to determine whether the 
employe’s progress has been sufficient to justify an 
increase ? 

15. Payroll Deductions. Are there too many of them? 
Are some deductions more or less forced upon the 
employes, as in the case of some local charity con- 
tributions? Naturally things like Social Security 
deductions allow no option. But, generally speaking, 
the employe should determine for himself whether 
anything should be deducted from his pay check. 
Deductions should be primarily for things involved in 
employe-employer relationships—excepting, of course, 
such items as war bond payments which employes ask 
to have deducted. 

16. Hours. Are they in accordance both with the 
law and with your own published rules and regulations? 

17. Working Conditions. Does each employe have 
sufficient elbowroom to work in? Are the lighting and 
ventilation, eating, rest and recreation facilities 
right? 

18. Accident Prevention. Do you have a safety 
organization? Does it operate smoothly and effec- 
tively? Is your accident trend downward? 

19. Physical Examination and Medical Service. Do 
you have competent personnel and adequate facilities ? 
It is not right to accept new employes unless a com- 
petent medical examination in advance shows that 
fellow workers will not be exposed needlessly to some 
disease. Also it is poor business to hire someone who 
ought to be under the care of a doctor, instead of a 
foreman. Many up-to-date managements now have 
free physical checkups of employes each year, so that 
the health standards can be kept high. 

20. Vacation Plans. Are they handled without 
discrimination? Are they adequate? 

21. Group Insurance and Retirement. Do you have 
such provisions? Are they modernized? How thor- 
oughly are they explained to employes? Do enough 
employes take advantage of such plans? 

22. Sickness Plan. When a wage earner is sick, is his 
revenue cut off when he most needs it? Do you have a 
benefit plan which works out well? 
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23. Employe News Letters or House Organs. Is the 
line of communication kept wide open between your 
management and your workers? You can do your part 
by issuing periodic reports of inside news about the 
company. Employe morale requires such communica- 
tion. In some cases it can be handled through meet- 
ings. Company house organs and financial reports can 
properly be mailed to home addresses of employes. 
The employe’s family is usually interested in news 
about the company. 

There are various other points, more or less techni- 
cal, which I have not raised. But the preceding can 
give you a good start. 


Other Suggestions 


You: Wouldn’t it be a terrific job for me to try to 
follow up all these ideas in my first year as manager 
of a plant? 

SpaTEs: It certainly would. I would recommend 
taking several points each year to study and to put 
improvements into effect. Make sure each innovation 
fits your organization and that everyone understands 
it. 

You: I suppose you have learned a lot about human 
nature in your work with employes, Mr. Spates. 

SpaTEs: I have had lots of opportunity, and I am 
sold on the fairness of the average American worker, 
whenever he understands a situation thoroughly. He 
has a background of individual freedom and he wants 
to be treated as a respectable human being. He wants 
good pay, but there are other things he usually wants 
even more keenly. 

The worker wants respect for his personality and 
dignity. He wants to understand clearly his working 
environment. He wants to feel that he makes progress 
whenever he deserves it. He wants a feeling of reason- 
able security—that he won’t be thrown out of work 
due to some whim of a supervisor. He wants to feel 
that he is ‘‘in the know”’ about his organization, that 
he is a kind of partner in an enterprise, that he can 
offer a just complaint without being penalized, that 
he can get due recognition and encouragement for 
constructive suggestions, and that he can participate 
in decisions vitally affecting his direct interests. 

You: How could I best understand the true feelings 
and thoughts of my workers? 

SpaTEs: You can get their ideas before making 
important decisions affecting them. You can make 
surveys which will tell you a great deal. Also you can 
learn the thinking back of the whole labor movement. 
For instance, two CIO officials, Clinton S. Golden and 
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Harold J. Ruttenberg have written The Dynamics of 
Industrial Democracy, published in 1942 by Harper & 
Brothers. This is an eye opener for anyone who really 
wants to get more background. Some of the con- 
clusions you may not accept, but at least you will 
understand the subject better. On the other hand, 
labor union people can learn a great deal about the 
thinking and the problems of management. To have 
the greatest harmony, each interest must really under- 
stand the other. Never is there a greater need for such 
understanding than in time of a national emergency. 

Here is one point to keep in mind. The management 
has to balance the demands from labor with those 
from customers, stockholders, and many other in- 
terests. If labor takes too much of the proceeds from 
an industry, some short cut must be made affecting 
customers. The quality must then be skimped or the 
price raised. This, of course, could wreck an enterprise. 
If labor and the customers get too much of a break, 
through higher pay and lower prices, and stockholders 
don’t get dividends, the company will have serious 
trouble getting capital to buy needed machinery, 
materials or new buildings in a period of needed ex- 
pansion. Management must try to balance the de- 
mands from these three great factors—workers, 
customers and investors. A system has to be worked 
out whereby a complicated industry will not be thrown 
out of kilter by lack of balance. Each interest should 
be treated as fairly as possible without damage to the 
other essential interests. 


Labor’s Likes and Dislikes 

SpaTEs: Before you leave our offices, I'd like to have 
you drop in to see Mr. C. M. Chester, chairman of 
our board. He also has served as chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. That organization has made a 
study which can give you a great insight in the field of 
labor relations generally. 


CuEsTER: Glad to see you. Please take a seat. 

You: Thank you. Mr. Spates mentioned a recent 
study. 

CHESTER: The National Association of Manu- 
facturers wanted to know what factory workers think 
today about a great many subjects. The Association 
employed the Opinion Research Corporation to make 
unbiased case studies of a representative group of 
wage earners. There were over two hundred inter- 
views, and they were most carefully selected—union 
and non-union members, in big cities and small, in 
all sections of the nation. Most interviews required 
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several hours and had to be arranged by appointments 
in advance. 

You: How would you summarize the findings ? 

CueEstTER: The factory worker usually is a capitalist 
at heart, having thought about developing his own 
business. He is in favor of free enterprise for America, 
although he has some definite complaints about it. 
He likes his collective bargaining power, but in many 
cases is not in favor of the way labor union leaders are 
conducting themselves. He does not favor govern- 
ment ownership, but he does want certain things from 
government. He favors numerous things about big 
business, but also is suspicious of its power. In fact, 
he is suspicious of bigness of power in any form— 
whether it be in labor unions or in business. He doesn’t 
want government to be dictatorial. He wants the three 
great factors, business, labor and politics, to be finely 
balanced—competitive free enterprise, collective bar- 
gaining and a watchful government. 

You: What is the typical worker dissatisfied about ? 

CuESTER: He feels that he never knows what is 
going to hit him next. He feels that he ‘‘takes the rap”’ 
when depressions come. He dislikes high executive 
salaries and feels that he gets too small a share. He 
fears laborsaving machinery might throw him out of 
work. He fears that when his working days are over, 
he will be out in the cold. 

You: What does the worker want most? 

CHESTER: The main thing he wants is security. Our 
study shows that three men in five checked ‘“‘assured 
work for 80 per cent of the year’’ as the thing they 
wanted most. ‘Higher wages’’ was second with 43 
per cent. Then came ‘‘more provision for old age”’ 
with 14 per cent; “‘a share of the profits,” 11 per cent; 
and “‘shorter hours,” 9 per cent. Next to his desire for 
security the worker wants a reasonable chance to 
advance and prosper. But through the whole study 
there was another craving shown in many forms. The 
worker wants understanding with the boss. He wants 
co-operation, not conflict. 

You: What can business do to improve the situa- 
tion? 

CuEsTER: Naturally I don’t have the answers to 
these problems, which are centuries old and constantly 
complicated by new factors. But I would be glad to 
give you a few of my personal opinions. The worker 
naturally fears the power of large business organiza- 
tions. Therefore it is up to every executive to make 
sure that such power is used at all times in the public’s 
interest—and never abused. 
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Salaries and bonuses should be at levels which can 
be justified. However, the reasons for executive in- 
come should be explained. Men and women with 
general executive ability are truly scarce. There are 
many who can manage a single department, but few 
who can direct and co-ordinate the work of many 
departments. There is great demand for the limited 
supply of general executives and this results in a 
premium on their services. Good management can 
make an enterprise flourish and bad management can 
be ruinous. Even with ceilings on salaries, it is desir- 
able to know these facts. 

One other point about executive income should be 
clearly understood. I refer to the effects of taxes. 

Laborsaving machinery should be installed with 
such forethought that there will be the minimum of 
dislocation of jobs. Each business concern, so far as 
it can, should provide old-age retirement pensions to 
supplement Social Security, which in most cases will 
provide less than the workers think it will. 

As to wages, make sure they are fair and that 
any deserving worker can make progress in your 
shop.. See that he gets a fair share of the rewards for 
his contributions. 

As to an understanding with the boss, I am sure 
Mr. Spates covered some of the ground. The worker 
wants to know what is going on in the head office, and 
it is up to you to keep him informed. Not only that, 
but also you should keep the channel open from the 
other direction—get your employes’ ideas, their 
desires, suggestions and grievances. Consult with 
them on matters which affect their business lives. 

One of our biggest jobs in America is to create a new 
high in understanding and teamwork between em- 
ployes and employers. This is a great nation of workers 
and enterprisers. Our whole future rests to a large 
extent on policies and practices in the employer- 
employe field. You and I, as manufacturers, indi- 
vidually and in associations, can contribute a great 
deal. But all other interests must help—leaders in 
government and labor circles, opinion makers of all 
kinds, individuals in all walks of life. 

You: Thanks, Mr. Chester... . 


Above all, get the right frame of mind. Paraphras- 
ing Coué—‘‘ Every day and in every way I will under- 
stand my fellow employes better and better.”’ 
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The Employe Publication as a Morale-Builder’ 


By GARTH BENTLEY 
Director of Employe Relations, The Seng Company, Chicago 


MPLOYE papers cannot be cure-alls for every 
business ill. They cannot offset unsatisfactory 
surroundings, poor working conditions, or high- 

handed, ill-advised supervisory policies. But the 
properly run employe paper can help immensely to 
create that favorable state of mind among employes 
which is so necessary to the success of any employe 
relations program. 

Such a publication should be planned with a four- 
fold purpose. First, as the company’s mouthpiece, it 
explains and interprets company policies simply, fully, 
reasonably, thus making them understood and creat- 
ing a desire to co-operate. It explains why certain steps 
are taken, enabling workers to know exactly what is 
expected of them and why. 

Second, the employe paper builds morale, prevent- 
ing friction between departments and between indi- 
viduals. It creates loyalty to the company by 
increasing the employe’s pride in the concern for which 
he works. It welds diverse employe groups into one 
large ‘‘family”’ by focusing attention on common aims 
and purposes. It breaks down cliques and widens 
acquaintanceships. By humanizing the employer, it 
creates better feeling between officers and employes. 

Third, since every comprehensive employe relations 
program has social and recreational angles, the 
employe paper is their spark plug. It announces 
coming events. It maintains enthusiasm while the 
events are in progress. It gives credit publicly to 
winners and other outstanding performers, whether in 
a sales contest, a bowling league, a baseball game, or 
at a dance or other social event. 

Fourth, it encourages personal ambition by recog- 
nizing and publicizing promotions and good perform- 
ances. It promotes obedience to rules and regulations 
by pointing out the reasons why conformity is 
essential. It is a spur to safety programs, economy 
drives, sales drives, courtesy campaigns. If you need 
added proof of the importance of employe publica- 
tions, you have only to look at a list of companies 
which use them. 

Many house magazines operate on liberal budgets; 
thousands of dollars are spent on each issue. Others 
are run on as little as ten or twenty dollars an issue, 


1 Reprinted by permission from the author’s forthcoming book, How to 
Edit the Employee Publication. 


only one or two hundred copies being needed. What- 
ever your expenditure may be, good planning will 
enable you to more than justify your publication when 
it is once under way. 


Making Employees Company Minded 


Management, years ago, often ignored the opinion 
of its employes. Hardboiled executives felt that if they 
met the weekly payroll that ended their obligation. 

Then experiments by a few pioneers quickly proved 
that the cultivation of employe good will paid hand- 
some dividends in increased production. Employes 
worked harder when they respected and liked the 
company. Relations were more peaceful when workers 
understood company objectives. 

Today, realizing that close harmony in labor rela- 
tions depends on a favorable opinion of the organiza- 
tion for the company and the way it is being operated, 
every progressive executive tries to meet his people 
half way. Where a comprehensive program exists, the 
employe publication can play a vital part as the voice 
of the management. What appears in the plant paper 
is regarded as “‘straight from the feed box.’’ Lacking 
such a publication, the company is greatly handi- 
capped. No other single device will reach all employes 
at the same time with the same message. 

Foremen and other supervisors cannot mold em- 
ploye opinion and be sure of the proper reaction. An 
unpopular supervisor may arouse antagonism to the 
best of ideas he propounds. Even under the most 
favorable circumstances, policy interpretation or ex- 
planation will vary in effectiveness because one person 
does it better than another. 

Personal letters to employes help on special occa- 
sions; used often they lose influence. Bulletin boards 
are seen by some, ignored by many. Few employes 
read them regularly and carefully. If the organization 
is large, mass meetings or personal contact by execu- 
tives is impracticable. 

The plant paper, reaching everyone, exposes all to 
its ideas. Even the disinterested reader will glance 
over each copy, particularly if he knows it may con- 
tain important announcements. This constant, regular 
contact between employe and publication makes it 
possible continuously to emphasize certain ideals, 
practices and policies. 
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Employes are apt to forget many advantages, 
privileges and extra compensations the company 
provides to efficient workers. The paper can keep 
readers constantly reminded of these. 

Wives of employes are reached also. Few men can 
remain loyal if their wives misunderstand and criticize 
their employers. When a wife is thoroughly ‘‘sold”’ 
on the company and knows all it is doing for her 
husband, she becomes a powerful ally who opposes 
any temptation he has to make a change. Mailed to 
the home, the employe publication is read by the 
entire family, and the wife as well as the husband 
grows friendlier to the company. 

Ambitious, sincere, faithful workers are always the 
most desirable. The publication can remind workers 
frequently of the rewards for faithful service, the 
promotions for good work and special performance 
and the security assured for those of proved loyalty. 

Now and then the need arises to rally support of 
policies, rules and safety campaigns. Increased produc- 
tion to meet a suddenly increased demand, more 
efficient service to keep ahead of competition, co-oper- 
ation in a common cause for the betterment of the 
company’s position may be urgently needed at times. 
Here, too, the plant paper can fling out the banner 
and call workers to action. 

It is for these more urgent functions of the publica- 
tion that the company pays its editor. The rest of your 
material merely establishes reader interest. How well 
you achieve big ends determines your success in the 
front office. 

The editor’s task in molding favorable opinion be- 
comes easier when he remembers that the average 
reader is swayed by impulses and emotions which 
color his judgment and shape his conclusions. These 
include ambition, selfishness, acquisitiveness, desire 
for security, fear of consequence, pride of craftsman- 
ship, loyalty, egotism, sense of fair play and desire for 
knowledge. 

In preparing news stories, feature articles and 
announcements it is good policy to appeal to such 
emotions and desires. Do not merely say, ‘‘ Here are 
the new fire rules. Anyone caught disobeying them 
will be instantly discharged.” Instead, explain why 
these rules are necessary. The fire insurance inspector 
insists on them, and by emphasizing the fact that a 
fire might destroy jobs and cost lives you appeal both 
to the desire for security and the love of life itself. 

New Rules and Policies. Unless workers are told why 
they are necessary they may suspect that the new 
regulations are created arbitrarily. Compliance will be 
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grudgingly given. Most employes co-operate willingly 
when they understand why such rules are fair and 
necessary. Such innovations should always be an- 
nounced first in the employe paper. Your willingness 
to co-operate with the personnel department and the 
superintendent will make them depend increasingly 
upon you as their right-hand assistant. 

Such material deserves prominent treatment. Place 
it on the front page if you have a newspaper and 
display it prominently. If your publication is a 
magazine, feature it as a lead article. News so publi- 
cized is read far more widely than when tacked on 
bulletin boards or spread by word of mouth. Bulletin 
board notices are read carelessly, hastily and per- 
functorily. Many employes do not even bother to read 
bulletin board notices, while others check the board 
only occasionally. 

Notices in the house magazine, on the other hand, 
are hard to miss. They are read at home when the 
employe is relaxed and attentive. Because they come 
to him in his paper, with an explanation why they are 
necessary, he is in a better mood to collaborate. Their 
appearance in print gives them greater authority and 
importance in his eyes. 

Influencing Attitude. The plant publication can do 
much about a man’s attitude toward his job. Time 
and experience prove that the worker ambitious for 
promotion is generally more careful, more con- 
scientious, more contented and more dependable. You 
will be expected to fill a certain amount of space with 
text dealing directly with these subjects. Even more 
effective, however, are news stories carefully slanted 
to deal with these questions. 

Promotions. Promotions of employes are important 
news. A two or three-line mention is not enough; there 
should be a paragraph or two with an appropriate 
heading. Important positions and prominent men 
deserve still more space. 

In writing up this news it is not necessary to remind 
the reader that he, too, may be promoted if he does 
faithful, efficient work. Instead, convey this idea by 
giving a brief résumé of the promoted man’s career 
and dwell on the special reasons for his advancement. 
If the case warrants it, recall other promotions he has 
received in the past. This serves to point out the 
step-by-step progress which accompanies good work. 

If your company is very large, with numerous and 
frequent changes in personnel and supervision, it may 
not be possible to report all promotions and transfers. 
Here a more practical method consists of listing 
briefly all changes under a standard heading such as 
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‘*Promotions,”’ 
Rewarded.” 

The filling of highly important supervisory positions 
should receive individual treatment, however. Where 
a man has risen to a conspicuously high post from a 
workbench or clerk’s desk, it may be advisable to 
supplement your news story with an editorial about 
him. 

Efficiency Citations. Many firms cite employes who 
make conspicuous efficiency records or who are 
unusually neat about their work or appearance. 
Photographs of the employes should be used if 
available. 

New Employes. It is a gracious gesture to welcome 
all new employes. This may be done by listing all 
newcomers under a standard heading. Mention their 
department and any special facts that will make them 
welcome and appreciated. Unusual persons, such as 
a well-known local athlete, violinist or amateur 
magician may deserve special mention. 

The smaller organization can give more space to 
newcomers. A hearty public welcome makes the new 
man feel that he belongs to the organization. It 
flatters him because you consider him news. 

Contest Standings. If the publication reaches your 
salesmen it is a good policy to publicize sales contests. 
Work closely with the sales manager. Print the latest 
standings in each issue, following up with complete 
stories about winners and prize awards. All this will 
keep up enthusiasm, inspire leaders to maintain their 
pace, and lead others to work harder to better their 
rating. 

Other contests such as safety, efficiency or produc- 
tion, may deserve similar treatment. 

Length of Service. Stories about ‘‘Old Timers’’ are 
useful to impress readers with the stability of employ- 
ment for those who do good work. In every survey of 
readers’ interests, security and permanence of employ- 
ment rank high. So try to get something of this kind 
in every issue. 

Most organizations award special service pins to 
employes on completion of 5, 10, 25, 50 years of con- 
tinuous employment. 

When pins are awarded, be sure to report the 
ceremony. If many pins are given at one time it may 
be impossible to do more than list the recipients of 
five or ten-year buttons. But any workers receiving 
medals or pins for fifteen, twenty, or more years of 
employment deserve special mention. If possible, 
a photograph should accompany the story. 

Where no pins are awarded, it is excellent practice 
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to recognize service anniversaries. A column con- 
gratulating those whose anniversaries occur during 
the month can be scheduled in each issue, names being 
listed under “‘Five Years,” ‘‘Twenty Years,” etc. 
Once started this column should be continued for at 
least a year so that every employe will be mentioned. 

Retirement. When any ‘‘Old Timer”’ retires, whether 
vice president or porter, you have another good 
story. Any man or woman who has spent most of his 
working life with an organization deserves a pat on the 
back for his loyalty. A picture, a brief biography, and 
something about his future plans are the least you 
can print about him. This makes other readers feel 
that it pays to stick to a good employer once you 
have found him. 

If your company has a pension plan, the retirement 
of old employes gives another opportunity to remind 
others of the program. Most men will think twice 
before leaving a job which leads to a pension, no 
matter how tempting other offers may seem. 

Hall of Fame. Carrying a “Hall of Fame” in each 
issue helps to promote worthwhile projects in personal 
improvement. Public recognition with pictures and 
biographical sketches can maintain year-round en- 
couragement to employes to better themselves. 

Courtesy Column. Companies whose employes con- 
tact the public all day long by phone, across counters 
or in any service capacity, have a continuing problem 
of maintaining good manners. The employe paper is a 
splendid medium for keeping this need before its 
readers. Editorials and cartoons are excellent for the 
purpose. Even better are news stories where some 
special courtesy by an employe played a part in 
securing additional business or retaining a dissatisfied 
customer. 

Some editors run a courtesy column in every issue, 
reporting all interesting acts of employe courtesy 
which have reached the notice of the management. A 
few publications like the Cleveland Street Railway 
News, reprint letters from customers commending 
or criticizing the courtesy of individual employes. 
When an employe’s courtesy is praised, his name and 
number are given. 

When employes are criticized by customers for dis- 
courtesy, their names and numbers should be omitted 
and dashes substituted. The offending person will 
know he is the one at fault and will mend his ways. 
Others reading this page will be warned not to dupli- 
cate the discourtesy. 

Conservation Campaigns. Many companies have 
continuous losses from employe carelessness and 
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waste. Manufacturers must be continually alert to 
wastage of material due to faulty or inefficient work, 
dies or machines broken through carelessness, and 
poor packing and packaging. Retail selling organiza- 
tions face careless weighing and wrong addressing for 
delivery. 

Whatever your company’s loss problem may be, 
your paper should aim to reduce it. Editorials, news 
stories and cartoons can help, especially if you pains- 
takingly make workers see that carefulness is to their 
own interest as well as to the company’s. 

When the management launches a drive or cam- 
paign, co-operate to the utmost. Work closely with 
the sales department, superintendent, efficiency 
experts and others backing the campaign. They will 
supply stories and ideas for editorials and cartoons. 

Suggestions from Employes. In progressive organi- 
zations employes are urged to submit suggestions of 
all kinds—simplification of routine, improvements in 
manufacture or distribution, revision of tags and 
forms, ideas for the employe welfare program, etc. 
Most suggestions are impracticable or valueless but 
good ones come often enough to warrant a standing 
invitation for suggestions. 

Some employers go to elaborate lengths to assist, 
providing special forms, placing suggestion boxes 
around the plant, appointing special committees to 
judge submissions and announcing rewards for those 
whose ideas are adopted. 

The plant publication can stir up the employe’s 
interest in this program. Occasional stories can tell 
how to fill out and submit suggestion blanks; editorials 
can urge employes to bring in ideas. 

When important suggestions are accepted a detailed 
news story should follow. The idea and the employe 
submitting it should be praised, the reward reported 
and an account given of what the idea will do for the 
company. 

How about rejections? Much of the sting can be 
taken out of them by pointing out that all ideas are 
not practicable because of circumstances unknown 
to those who submitted them. Typical examples can 
be given, omitting names and showing just why the 
ideas cannot be used. Be careful, however, that your 
article does not discourage future effort. 

Letter Contest. Contests are excellent to focus atten- 
tion on a particular subject. Offer a small prize for 
the best letter of 200 words or less. Then print the 
three best entries. A five-dollar bill or a day’s vacation 
with pay will bring plenty of responses. 

A subject like ‘‘Why my family uses Blank goods 
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exclusively’’ will set employes to thinking about 
using the products their company manufactures. 
“What I plan to do on my vacation”’ or ‘‘ What I did 
with my Christmas bonus” may center attention on 
important points in the employe relations program. 
The credit union, the insurance or hospitalization 
plan, safety devices, sales campaigns, new products 
or new services; all these can be good subjects for 
letter-writing contests. Readers always find the 
winning letters interesting, too. 

Annual Report to Employes. More and more em- 
ployers are taking employes into their confidence in 
regard to the company’s finances. They have found 
that this wins confidence. Workers feel that the 
company wants them to know what is really happen- 
ing, instead of relying on mere gossip or rumor, often 
garbled. 

In presenting an annual report do not run column 
after column of dry and meaningless figures. Most 
readers will get a good idea of what has happened if 
the material is digested. Dramatized figures of the 
amount of material handled, goods turned out, or 
customers served, will give a better idea of the size 
and importance of the company, and will increase 
pride in it. Diagrams which show by percentages how 
income was spent—so much for raw material, so 
much for wages, so much in interest on company 
obligations, etc.—will do much to satisfy curiosity 
regarding what happens to the money taken in. 


Educational Material That Gets Read 


No longer do personnel managers try to ‘‘ Keep ’em 
dumb.”’ Today’s enlightened motto is ‘Train ’em, 
tell ’em, help ’em.”’ Executives know that an employe 
who looks beyond his immediate job is far more 
valuable than one in a rut. Since someone is always 
ready to satisfy an employe’s curiosity about what is 
going on, practical considerations dictate that the 
company do it themselves. 

Most men are genuinely interested. Properly 
encouraged, this interest will extend beyond their 
salary checks and the machines they drive. The worker 
who discovers the part his job plays in the greater 
panorama of his company’s activities develops an 
increased sense of responsibility. What, then, is better 
for this purpose than the plant publication? 

Perhaps your company has its special program of 
training individuals for more responsible posts. In 
addition to encouraging this, the working force should 
be acquainted with the company’s efforts to get busi- 
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ness, the source of its products, and with new develop- 
ments in the industry as a whole. 

Employes may need education about health and 
safety measures. Until recently, temporary absences 
from work because of avoidable accidents and sickness 
cost industry a staggering sum. Their help in lowering 
this figure has, alone, justified the existence of many 
employe publications. 

News of the Industry. In surveys of what employes 
like to read, news about the industry always rates 
surprisingly high. Thirty or forty years ago a man 
on a punch press hadn’t the faintest notion of what 
you meant by “his industry.”’ Today workers follow 
industrial developments as keenly as they follow their 
favorite comic strip or baseball team. They know that 
what affects their industry may affect their own com- 
pany and themselves. 

Unless your plant paper covers regularly the 
developments in your industry, workers turn for their 
information to rumor and the newspapers. Rumor is 
almost always untrue or distorted. The newspapers, 
unfortunately, give space only to unusual or startling 
developments. 

Many strikes in the late 1930’s were due to the 
fact that employes read in their local papers that their 
industries were highly prosperous and their companies 
had declared extra dividends. No one had bothered 
to explain that this was a partial recompense for lean 
years. So workers wanted their cut of pie, and struck 
for it. 

Related developments also interest workers. For 
example, if your company deals in gasoline, oil, or 
tires, employes will be interested in new road-building 
programs, fairs, expositions and other events which 
put more traffic on the roads, in news about rubber 
production or in new regulations for rest rooms. 

Railroad employes want to know about late rulings 
of the ICC, about truck competition, about new 
inventions in their field. Aviation employes are in- 
terested in how weather is forecast and in new design 
developments. Employes in food lines want to know 
about new retail outlets, new methods of packaging, 
pure food and labeling laws. 

Keep your eyes and ears open for such news. Make 
a habit of reading trade papers; their pages are filled 
with late developments. 

Better than merely clipping and reprinting such 
news is the practice of digesting items under a head- 
ing like, ‘‘ What’s New in Our Industry.” 

Product Information. If your publication goes to 
sales people, the sales manager will probably want you 
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to report and describe new products in each issue. 
Any business making consumer goods can tell about 
all its products to advantage. Employes are also con- 
sumers, and they influence the consuming habits of 
their friends and neighbors. 

Suppose you wanted a new car and your best friend 
worked for the Super-Colossal Eight. Before looking 
at any other car, you'll get full details from him about 
how the Super is built and how it compares with other 
cars. It is the same with radios, rubber dolls or tooth 
paste; the employe who knows about his products 
will boost them to friends. 

Product information should be carefully written to 
insure a sympathetic reading and carry selling con- 
viction. The advice of your sales manager or sales 
promotion manager should be sought, and these 
articles can be written whenever time permits. 

It pays to concentrate on.seasonable items. A 
public utility company’s paper, for example, can push 
electric fans in summer, heaters in winter. Whatever 
your industry, you have seasonable products or 
services which can be featured during different 
months of the year. 

Some products or services may lag in sales. 
The employe publication can feature these. When the 
attention is thus focussed those who contact the 
public or the retail outlets will automatically give 
laggard products more attention. 

In writing, try to find some unusual approach. New 
and odd uses, sales to famous people, and facts about 
preparation and packaging make good ones. 

Introducing a New Product. Here is another event 
which should not be overlooked. If the addition is to 
become a sales leader it must be well publicized to 
consumers and distributors. The house magazine must 
assume the burden of educating employes about the 
product and its advertising. 

Stories about new products should include the 
following: 

1. Detailed description. 

Functions and intended uses. 

Exclusive features, points of superiority.’ 

Who will use it, size of potential market. 

. Any unusual ingredients, unusual facts leading 
to its discovery, invention or design, unusual or 
revolutionary steps in its manufacture or unusual 
uses discovered. 

After your information is gathered, make your 
lead the most unique fact you have found under 
point 5. The unusual is always interesting and 
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appealing. The more you dramatize the product the 
greater will be the favorable response of your readers. 

Other slants are possible. Exclusive features or 
superiorities, when endorsed by laboratory tests 
offer good openings. An unusually large list of possible 
uses or of potential uses, a new streamlined package 
or container, and even new and special methods of 
distribution will excite interest. 

Origin of Terms. Many industries have their own 
special terms, expressions, names and slang phrases. 
Such language is a deep mystery to newcomers. 
Sometimes special words and expressions of field 
men are unknown to those who make the products. 

Possibly a feature can be built around this material. 
Interesting stories are back of many commonplace 
names and products. Where do the words ‘‘calomel,”’ 
“‘sassafras,’’ ‘‘night shade,”’ ‘“‘copperas”’ come from? 
A drug magazine could build an interesting feature 
around such words. 

A department store, fabric mill or wholesale house 
could trace the origin of ‘‘damask,” “poplin,” 
“corduroy” or “‘lampas.”’ Hibbard Life, the employe 
paper of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett Company, 
developed an unusually interesting feature tracing 
the origin of such commonplace articles as saws, 
chisels and nails. In single paragraphs were given 
the supposed origin of the product, the people who 
first used it and the derivation of the name. Such 
odd facts make excellent fillers. 

Good material can be obtained from an encyclopedia, 
from technical books or from supply houses. 

Origin of Trade Customs. Almost every industry 
has its special trade customs, many of which are 
historically interesting. These not only offer an inter- 
esting feature, but serve to educate employes in the 
practices and background of their industry. Often, 
such material can be used to good advantage by 
salesmen in talking with customers. 

Paper company or printing house employes would 
be interested to know why some papers are measured 
500 sheets to the ream and others only 480 sheets. 
If you are in the food industry, why are some foods 
traditionally sold by the peck and others by the 
pound? Department store and jewelry people would 
be interested in why a troy ounce is not the same as an 
avoirdupois ounce. Construction employes should be 
interested in variations in building codes, etc. 

In developing such stories cover each point thor- 
oughly. Explain how the custom or practice originated, 
what individual or race was first to standardize it, 
why the practice has been retained to the present 
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time and, perhaps, improvements which may have 
been proposed but were not universally adopted. 
As an interesting sidelight, you might note differing 
practices in other countries, such as the use of metric 
measurements. 

Sources of Raw Materials have always been favorite 
subjects for articles, especially in a magazine. They 
often have educational value that gives workers 
insight into the world-wide or nation-wide scope of 
the industry. 

A paper in a food manufacturing or distributing 
industry can tell interesting stories of the harvesting 
and preparation of tea, coffee, cocoa or pepper. Illus- 
trate it with interesting pictures of faraway people 
and places. 

In one-commodity industries like rubber or cotton, 
a series of articles can be used instead of one, each 
installment dealing with a single phase of production 
or preparation. A petroleum refiner could not only tell 
the various steps in refining gasoline, fuel oil, lubricat- 
ing oil, etc., but could picture and describe the various 
sources of crudes. A world-wide company can take 
its readers to out-of-the-way places. 

All this not only supplies background information 
for the sales force, but gives every worker an idea of 
the vastness of his organization. It subconsciously 
increases his pride in the company and his interest in 
its progress. 

Uses of Products. Heavy industries and those 
supplying basic materials like concrete, steel, wood, 
wool, or products like containers, closures, cordage 
and fabrics, can find interesting stories in the use of 
their products. 

The U. S. Steel News has featured such stories for 
years, showing the indispensability of steel to other 
industries. Particularly interesting stories may exist 
in developments of your product or company innova- 
tions which have revolutionized or contributed to the 
progress of another industry. Examples: The effect 
of the pneumatic tire on the auto industry or the devel- 
opment of the sulfanilimide derivatives on surgery, 
treatment of disease and hospital procedure. Some- 
times new methods of manufacture cheapen essential 
materials so their use can create new industries. 

If your company sells to other manufacturers, 
enlist their co-operation in supplying pictures and 
data and in permitting you to visit their plants for 
local color. Your sales department will be glad to 
arrange interviews and contacts. 

What We Do. You would scarcely believe how little 
the average employe of the large company knows 
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about what goes on in the next department. Often 
he does not see clearly how his own work fits into the 
business as a whole. So interesting and instructive 
articles may tell about various departments or steps 
in manufacture, or how a product is made, step by 
step. This gives workers a better conception of their 
own jobs and greater pride in their contribution to 
the company’s success. 

Ask your plant superintendent and the foremen to 
help you. You will be surprised at how employes 
look forward to seeing a story about their own 
department. 

Company Doings. One way to increase company 
interest and pride is to inform workers about what 
the company does to improve its products and make 
them better known. Advertising campaigns in national 
magazines or local papers should always be discussed 
in the employe paper. Some publications run reprints 
of the advertisements scaled down to fit the employe 
paper’s smaller pages. 

The company’s radio programs should be publicized. 
Today’s worker likes to listen to and talk about any 
broadcasts by his institution. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone News has long informed 
its employes of its radio programs, giving dates and 
local stations. The Bristol Meyer’s Beam plays up 
the company’s program and the radio stars in it give 
special messages to the employes. 

Consumer contests should also be written up. 
Even though employes cannot participate they like 
to know what is going on, the number of entries, and 
other details. 

The employe paper is an unusually effective vehicle 
for telling about new selling policies or price changes. 
Explain fully the ‘‘why” of the change. Example: 
A drastic price reduction may double demand for 
the product, increase earnings of salespeople and give 
steadier employment to those in the plant. 

Health Programs. Sickness throws its monkey 
wrench in the wheels of every industry. One sick 
employe may halt or slow production in an entire 
department. So many employe publications teach 
readers to take better care of themselves and mini- 
mize illness. Health articles should be written under 
the by-line of the plant physician or nurse. If these 
people do not actually write the material they should 
supply the information and review the texts before 
printing. 

Many health articles can be seasonable. During 
spring and fall, articles on the treatment and preven- 
tion of colds are timely. During a severe winter, 
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articles on warm clothing, care of frost bite and chil- 
blains will be helpful. 

Most firms realize the effect of heat on production. 
Workers are supplied with salt tablets. The plant 
paper should call attention to these during summer 
months and tell how and why they should be taken. 
Other hot weather articles can deal with the preven- 
tion or treatment of sunstroke and sunburn, the 
dangers of drinking too much cold liquid, etc. Proper 
eating for seasonal needs can be discussed. At vacation 
time, caution against ivy poisoning, drowning and 
other holiday dangers. 

If there are many women employes, space should 
be given to their special interests and problems. 
Articles can advise against overuse of cheap and 
dangerous cosmetics. Unwise reducing diets may cut 
working efficiency; proper methods can be recom- 
mended. Women who stand all day should be advised 
to avoid high heels until after working hours. Any 
industrial physician or nurse can easily furnish still 
more subjects. 

First-aid can be taught in your columns, at least 
to the extent of advising what to do in accidents 
mostly likely to happen. A constant campaign must 
be waged to educate workers to use the dispensary 
or first-aid room. Many have the mistaken notion 
that it is babyish to paint iodine on every little scratch; 
they think it is far manlier to pull out the sliver, 
give the wound a careless lick with the tongue and go 
on working. That is why infections cost industry 
such a heavy yearly toll, in dollars and cents, in time 
lost and in maimed workers. 

One article is not enough. Accidents must be covered 
frequently and from many angles. 

Insurance and Hospitalization. Most large com- 
panies now offer insurance and hospitalization 
policies. While a few employers pay the entire cost, 
the majority share the expense and deduct the 
remainder from paychecks because employes value 
these policies more if they help pay the premiums. 

Many employes are tempted to drop insurance 
when pinched for a dollar or two. Or a new radio 
seems more attractive. ‘‘Sure,’’ thinks Joe Turret- 
lathe, “I'll buy it by dropping my insurance and 
hospitalization.” 

So you should keep selling and reselling the com- 
pany’s insurance program, remind new and uninsured 
older employes that they are available. Whenever 
a hospital bill is met by insurance or other sick 

(Please turn to page 96) 
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Management Problems of Measurement in the 
Inspection Function’ 


By J. M. JURAN 


Assistant Administrator, Office of Lend-Lease Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


Elements of the Inspection Act 


HE modern factory is an industrial community 

complete with laws to specify what is right and 

wrong and with law enforcement officers to 
observe the acts of the citizens and to judge whether 
those acts conform to the laws. One of these systems 
of industrial jurisprudence is that which includes laws 
in the form of quality specifications, executive acts 
in the form of manufactured product, and judges in 
the form of inspectors. The judicial act of the inspector 
is that of comparing the product with the specifica- 
tion. We will call this the ‘“‘Inspection Act.’’ The 
Inspection Act is so fundamental that precise defini- 
tion is in order. 

The specification contains many individual quality 
characteristics which collectively define the product. 
A steel cylinder may be defined by specifying the 
length, diameter, iron content, carbon content, other 
chemical content, tensile strength, hardness, etc. 
Each of these elements of definition we shall call an 
“Inspection Item.’’ Each Inspection Item is the 
subject of individual consideration in the Inspection 
Act. 

For precise definition we distinguish the three 
separate phases of the quality specification one from 
another. These are: 

(1) The design engineer’s concept of what is to be 
attained. 

(2) The words of the written quality specification 
which may or may not accurately reflect the engineer’s 
concept. 

(3) The inspector’s interpretation of the specifica- 
tion, which may differ from (1) and/or (2). 

In the Inspection Act we are concerned with the 
Inspector’s interpretation of the specification. 

Finally, we must distinguish between the product 
and the inspector’s measurement of the product, for 
the inspector’s measurement is by no means con- 
clusive. on the shop or on the engineer. In the Inspec- 


1 This paper is derived from Chapter Two, ‘‘Measurement,’’ of Mr. 
Juran's forthcoming book, Practical Inspection and Quality Control. 
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tion Act we are concerned with the inspector’s 
measurement of the product. 

We can now make a definition of the Inspection 
Act. It consists, for each Inspection Item, of the 
following: 

(a) Interpretation of the specification. 

(b) Measurement of the product. 

(c) Comparison of (a) with (b). 

(d) A judgment as to conformance. 

(e) Disposition of the product. 

(f) Recording of the data obtained. 

The above is by no means an exhaustive list of what 
the inspection department does. However, the list is 
quite typical of what the individual inspector is called 
upon to do. The performance of the Inspection Act, 
over and over again, is what yields the grist for all the 
various operations of the quality control mill. 


Jurisdiction of the Inspector 


The Quality Specification being a collection of 
Inspection Items, the jurisdiction of the individual 
inspector can be defined by listing the Inspection 
Items for which he is to be held responsible. In prac- 
tical operation, each inspector has assigned to him 
some segment of the over-all quality specification 
field. In this field he must find the facts and make 
judgments. 

The extent to which inspectors are held responsible 
for checking all the Inspection Items for a unit of 
product varies widely. An extreme case is found in 
jobbing work, where it is common practice for the 
inspector to check the product for all Inspection 
Items. This requires a high-grade inspector, for he 
must gage, visually inspect and test, and he may have 
to set up general use equipment to make the measure- 
ments. The other extreme is found in straight line 
manufacture where an inspector at one position in the 
line may have only one Inspection Item to check. 

Inspection Items logically lend themselves to 
several types of groupings. The first grouping is that 
which parallels the operating function performed. This 
is a common and almost essential grouping in a func- 
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tional shop where all punch press work is done in one 
department, all drilling work in a second, all finishing 
work in a third, etc. In such a functional shop the 
natural organization of the inspection forces is to have 
a punch press inspection unit, a drill press inspection 
unit, a finish inspection unit, etc. The resultant group- 
ing of Inspection Items is obvious. 

A second major grouping of Inspection Items is 
based on the inspection function performed. This is 
often done in finished goods inspection. For such work 
a logical and effective grouping is as follows: 

1. Gaging. This is a generic term for performing the 
Inspection Act on those Inspection Items requiring 
use of mechanical gages. 

2. Visual Inspection. This includes performance of 
the Inspection Act on those Inspection Items judged 
by eye. 

3. Testing. This term is applied to performance of 
the Inspection Act on those Inspection Items requiring 
electrical test sets, operation tests, life tests, etc. 

A third major type of grouping of Inspection Items 
is by types of product. This is usual in a product type 
of shop where, for example, one department produces 
pencils, a second produces erasers, a third produces 
pencil boxes, etc. Here there may be, and often is, 
further subdivision based on the operating function 
performed. 

Other types of grouping of Inspection Items may 
include separations based on geographical location, 
this being common in the case of small units operating 
in the field, grouping based on teams of operators, on 
piecework pay groups, etc. The groupings by oper- 
ating function, by inspection function, and by type of 
product are the most fundamental of all, and appear 
in permutations with other groupings as well as with 
each other. 

An irritating question is that of the responsibility 
of an inspector for defects which had their origin in 
earlier operations. For example, the sequence of 
operations for making a disc with a tapped hole in the 
center may involve: 


Perforate and blank. 
Inspect. 

Tap. 

Inspect. 

Galvanize. 

Inspect. 

Store. 


Suppose that the inspector at operation 6 finds the 
blanks are incomplete. Investigation discloses that 
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the strip stock in the blanking operation was too 
narrow. Obviously the condition should have been 
noted by the inspector at operation 2. However, is the 
inspector at position 4 also to be criticized for failing 
to note the incomplete blanks? (Question also— 
Should the tapping operator at operation 3 have 
questioned the condition ?) 

Clearly, the tapping inspector’s position will be that 
his job is to inspect for tapping, and that the holes are 
all tapped, and tapped properly. Further, that if he, 
the tapping inspector, were to spend his time looking 
for defects missed by the punch press inspectors, he 
would be duplicating their work with great loss to the 
company, etc. 

In the judgment of the author, this is a sound posi- 
tion. To criticize the tapping inspector will in fact 
cause him to go beyond the tapping operation in 
looking for other defects, or rather in looking to avoid 
criticism. This same duplicate vigilance, repeated over 
and over again throughout the shop is too heavy a 
price to pay for occasionally finding defects already 
clearly identified as to responsibility. 

Furthermore, a decision not to criticize the tapping 
inspector does not mean that he is bound to ignore 
such conditions. If he merely is urged to report any 
defects he notices incidental to searching for those he 
is charged with noticing, he will indeed report them. 
The only offense then is to ignore a defect of which he 
knows the existence. It is human nature for inspectors 
to report defects they know about, especially if their 
supervisors in such instances commend them for their 
super-vigilance. 

A different type of case with a different decision is 
that in which the operation being inspected creates 
defects with respect to Inspection Items which are 
otherwise the responsibility of inspectors at earlier 
operations. For example, a metal sleeve, previously 
reamed (and inspected) to close dimensions was 
designed to project through a panel. The method of 
assembly employed two ring nuts engaging with the 
threaded outside diameter of the sleeve, one nut on 
each side of the panel. The pressure of tightening the 
nuts to the panel resulted in a slight collapse of the 
sleeve, thereby throwing the reamed diameter below 
the specified minimum. The assembly inspector 
passed the product in this condition and the sleeves 
had to be re-reamed in the field. The assembly 
inspector was held responsible for passing these 
defects and properly so, since ‘‘his’’ operation created 
the defects. 
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In a functional type of shop such potential cases of 
trouble abound, and the rule should be rigid to avoid 
buck-passing. For instance, the inspectors of the paint 
shop should be responsible for seeing that the painting 
operation has not fouled tapped holes, reamed sur- 
faces, etc. A fouled reamed surface is a defect created 
during the painting operation just as wrong color is a 
defect created by the painting department. 


Inspection Setup 


The inspector has only his human senses for per- 
forming the Inspection Act. When the Inspection 
Item is subvisual, or electrical, or otherwise beyond 
the capacity of the unaided human being to judge, 
various mechanical and electrical means are brought 
into play to transform the Inspection Item into terms 
the inspector can judge with his limited human senses. 
The micrometer is a mechanical means of magnifying 
thousandths of an inch, a subvisual length, to lengths 
which can be seen by the unaided human eye. Optical 
magnification may be used to accomplish the same 
purpose, as in measuring grain size of metals through 
a microscope. A snap gage is a means of transforming 
a subvisual distance into a phenomenon on which can be 
judged by the sense of touch. An electrical meter is a 
means of transforming electrical measurements into 
visible units of length. 

In low quantity production such as jobbing work, it 
is usual for the inspector to find his own means of 
effecting this transformation. He has at his disposal 
surface plates, calibrated blocks, clamps, V-blocks, 
standard indicators, etc., for measurement of lengths. 
He has standard voltage cells, resistances, electrical 
bridges, etc., for electrical measurements. The quality 
specification may contain complex relationships be- 
tween surfaces, holes, etc., and the inspector is obliged 
to assemble the various general use gages at his 
disposal in a way which can effect a measurement of 
the dimension in question. 

Under high quantity production the use of specially 
designed gages can greatly facilitate the precision 
of the measurement and the time to make it as well. 
The skill required to make the inspection setup is in 
such event exercised by the gage designer and the 
toolmaker, the inspector being left with the relatively 
simple job of associating the gage with the parts. The 
problem of setup in the case of electrical, chemical and 
other varieties of Inspection Items parallels that of 
mechanical measurement. For low quantity produc- 
tion, a test set is put together by a skilled tester, or a 
special determination is made by a skilled chemist. 
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Often such tests are performed in the physical, chemi- 
cal or electrical laboratory. For high quantity pro- 
duction, special electrical test sets can be made, or 
special solutions can be developed, to make intricate 
tests at very high speeds and with a high degree of 
precision. 


Conflicting Responsibility Resulting from Gages and Test Sets 


It is-important to note that when an inspector 
performs the Inspection Act, using only his own senses, 
an incorrect measurement is squarely up to him. 
However, when he uses a gage or any device not put 
together by him, an incorrect measurement may be 
the result of any of the following: 


Type of Error Responsibility for Error 


Defective design of the gage........... Gage designer 
Defective construction of the gage..... Tool maker 
Defective maintenance of the gage..... Gage checker 
Improper instructions as to use of the 

Failure to follow instructions.......... Inspector 


Instances can arise in which two or three of these 
individuals have contributing responsibilities such 
that the composite result is a failure to find defective 
products, and yet no one contributing factor would 
of itself have produced a failure in the absence of the 
other factors. This division of responsibility is one 
of the disadvantages which results from accepting the 
advantages of high speed and high accuracy gages. 
However, for the most part, a shop failure can be 
traced back to the responsible individual, despite these 
conflicting responsibilities. 


Division of Responsibility 
between Inspection Supervisor and Inspector 

In small shops and in jobbing work it is common 
practice to give an inspector a batch of product and a 
set of drawings. Thereafter all responsibility is his. 
He must determine what are the Inspection Items, 
how to visual-inspect, gage or test for them, and how 
to set up to do all this. In such cases, it takes time and 
experience before an inspector is able to determine 
from a set of drawings what he should inspect for and 
how to make the inspections. 

In larger shops the manufacturing planning analy- 
sis normally includes analysis of the gaging and 
testing problems, so that the Inspection Department 
setup for gaging and testing is reduced to a minimum. 
In such cases the Inspection Supervisor has the 
responsibility of analyzing the drawings and deter- 
mining the Inspection Items for which he is responsi- 
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ble. The supervisor then makes out a written list of 
items, which list is given to the inspector, along with 
instruction on how best to inspect the product to find 
any defects on the list. 

In this way any failure to find listed defects will be 
the responsibility of the inspector, while any failure 
to list defects is the responsibility of the supervisor. 
In shops where this arrangement is followed it is 
entirely possible for inspectors to work for years 
without seeing a drawing. 


Visual Inspection 


Visual inspection usually includes, in addition to 
what the eye can see, the check for loose screws, loose 
assembly and other items involving simple, general 
use tools. 

Inspection for correct assembly includes check for 
missing, extra, or defective parts; workmanship such 
as loose assembly, burred screws, dirt, chips; finish, 
including color, blemishes, scratches; adjustment, 
including spacing, clearances and travel of moving 
parts; and many other items. The author recalls one 
simple-looking job involving a list of 186 visual in- 
spection items. 

In the experience of the author, the expert visual 
inspector does not mentally tick off one Inspection 
Item after another in making the complete inspection. 
Rather, he has a mind’s picture of what is correct, 
and the presence of a defect stands out much like an 
unwashed neck stands out to a boy’s mother. 

Visual inspection sometimes includes dismantling 
of assemblies to see whether intermediate operations 
have in fact been performed. For example, the winding 
of electrical coils includes use of internal spool heads, 
insulators, soldered joints, etc., which are covered up 
by the layers of wire. Occasional unwinding of coils 
is one way of seeing whether this hidden work has 
been done properly. 

In cases where the inspection group is responsible 
only for those Inspection Items arising from the 
previous shop operation, the visual inspector is trained 
to restrict his effort to his Inspection Items. There is a 
limit to such selective looking just as there is a limit 
to selective listening. Just how much the inspector 
can see at one fixation of the eyes is not well known. 
Neither is it well known how many fixations of the 
eyes are necessary to inspect a given area completely. 
Even less is known about the ability of the inspector 
to black out areas involving Inspection Items with 
which he is not concerned. 
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Inspection Items Involving Gaging 


The mechanical gage is the measuring device most 
frequently encountered by the inspector for it is the 
basic means of verifying the myriads of dimensions 
of the myriads of mechanical pieces which go together 
to build modern industry. Gages themselves vary 
widely in design, purpose, precision, etc., and in 
permutations of these. In this discussion we are con- 
cerned with the usage of gages in accomplishing the 
Inspection Act. 

The most elementary measuring instruments are 
the scale, the vernier gage and the micrometer. A 
good inspector can read these to .008’’, .001” and 
.0002” respectively. In close work, it is essential that 
the micrometer be clamped up in a uniform manner. 
Ratchets should be adjusted to uniform torque 
throughout the shop, and should be turned through a 
uniform number of clicks. Micrometers without 
ratchets should be clamped up sufficiently to prevent 
the micrometer from sliding off the work of its own 
(micrometer’s) weight, yet at the same time the 
micrometer should, while clamped, oscillate freely 
when hung as a pendulum. 

Snap-gage measurement presents a problem when 
material is at the borderline. To the extent the shape 
of the parts permits, gravity and not the inspector’s 
hand should decide whether the part enters or does 
not enter the gage freely. Where the gage is lighter 
than the part, and the shape of the gage permits, 
gravity should be permitted to operate on the gage 
instead of on the part. 

Indicator gaging has many advantages in rapidity, 
accuracy and maintenance, provided the design of 
the gage is rugged and ingenious. In go and no-go gag- 
ing with an indicator, it is good practice to emphasize 
the go and no-go lines on the scale. 

In some shops it is standard practice to make the 
inspector responsible for the accuracy of ‘‘unnum- 
bered’”’ gages such as feeler gages cut from clock 
spring steel, pieces of drill rod and other such cheap 
gages. However, the checking of ‘‘numbered”’ gages 
(gages which are recorded in the plant inventory) is 
almost invariably made the responsibility of the gage 
inspector. Gage maintenance is the basis of continued 
gage precision, and should be left to experts, even at 
the risk of dividing responsibility for quality between 
the gage inspector and the product gager. 


Testing 


The range of testing equipment is if anything even 
more varied than the range of mechanical gaging 
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equipment. Some test devices are fully automatic, 
and sort or grade the product into many groups along 
the scale of measurement. 

A very delicate set of scales automatically grades, 
for weight, the tiny screws used to make dynamic 
adjustment of balance wheels for high-grade watches. 
In automobile manufacture, very accurate gages 
grade cylinders and pistons. Electrical circuits used 
in telephone machine switching are fantastically com- 
plex, and yet they are automatically tested by equip- 
ment which can run unattended for hours. There are 
devices which continuously test and record tempera- 
tures, pressures, wind velocity, carbon dioxide content 
of the air, and so on and on. 

Frequently the inspector does not know just how 
the test set operates, and is testing blindly. He is 
instructed to clamp thus and so, and to operate 
various buttons in a specified sequence. If the bell 
rings, all is well. If not, the piece is set aside. To make 
an intricate test so utterly dependent on the test set 
rather than on the inspector puts a challenge to the 
test set designer to create a test device which is fool- 
proof as to method of operation, simple to understand, 
precise as to result, and yet hard to put out of order. 
That this is a real challenge is observable in the con- 
trasts in design of test equipment one finds among 
various shops. The range of variation observable in 
the effectiveness of such test set design is much greater 
than is to be found in the effectiveness of gage design. 


Division of Labor among Inspectors 


We have already noted the common practice, in” 


finished goods inspection, of assigning the visual 
Inspection Items to one group of inspectors, the gaging 
items to a second group and the testing items to a 
third. In complex mechanisms there may be many 
gaging (or testing) items and it may be desirable to 
divide the work among several gagers each of whom 
is restricted to a small list of Inspection Items. 

Such grouping of the Inspection Items has certain 
advantages: 

Division of Labor. The time interval required to 
train inspectors is cut down, the speed of highly 
repetitive operation is attained, along with other 
well-known advantages of division of labor. 

Segregation of Equipment. Generally the design, 
construction and maintenance of mechanical gages 
is confined to a few specialists. The issuance, main- 
tenance and correct usage of gages are all facilitated 
by confining the gaging operations also to a limited 
number of inspectors. In like manner, the design, con- 
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struction and maintenance of testing equipment are 
usually closely confined. Some types of test become 
quite intricate and require highly skilled testers whose 
time would be ill-spent if part of it were occupied with 
the lower-grade tasks of gaging and visual inspection. 

Use of Equipment to Capacity. If a given job re- 
quires, per 8-hour day, 40 hours of inspection, 16 
hours of gaging and 24 hours of test, there are required 
under specialization, 5 visual inspectors, 2 gagers and 
3 testers. With no specialization there are required 
10 general utility inspectors. However, the former 
method requires 2 sets of gages and 3 test sets, while 
the latter method requires 10 full sets of equipment. 

Against these and other advantages of specialization 
are the following: 

Greater Handling Time. For each unit of product to 
go through three sets of employes rather than one 
involves multiple handling with its attendant ills. 

More Inspection Planning. A division of the job 
requires a decision as to which Inspection Items will 
be checked at each station. This must be done to 
divide responsibility clearly. Such division of responsi- 
bility carries risk of duplicate effort as well as risk of 
joint failure. | 


Sequence of Checking Inspection Items 


Where there is a division of labor the question of 
sequence of inspection arises. Several commonsense 
rules apply: 

(1) The Inspection Items with the highest per cent 
of defects should be checked first. This avoids doing 
additional inspection work on pieces which will be 
rejected anyway. 

(2) Inspection operations which might create de- 
fects should be done first, since any defects created 
can be found in the other checks. 

(3) Inspection operations which test the product 
in a manner simulating field conditions should be per- 
formed last. The reason for this should be obvious. 

Cases will arise in which these rules conflict, 
and the facts of such cases will make their own 
decision. 


Knowledge of the Process as a Method of Measurement 


The inspector may and frequently does take the 
strict view that his knowledge of whether the product 
is good or bad can be based only on his examination 
of the product itself. A close adherence to this will 
indeed insure that the inspector keeps out of difficulty 
by relying only on those things he has personally 
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seen. However, the shop as a whole may suffer greatly 
from such a view. 

As a matter of fact, the inspector may often have a 
great deal of information about the product before 
he picks up a single piece of it. He may know that 
this process has for months functioned satisfactorily, 
or that it has not. He may know that the operator on 
the job is conscientious, or that he is careless. He 
may know that the job is intensely tooled, or that 
it leaves much to the skill of the operator. 

This principle of prior knowledge can be more 
properly analyzed in a discussion of Sampling Inspec- 
tion. But the applications are many. For example, 
there are many situations in which the rule is that the 
job may not run until the inspector has OK’d the 
first piece. In tight production situations, constructive 
inspection permits a job to proceed on its past good 
reputation during intervals when the inspector can 
make no complete measurement; i.e., inspector’s gages 
being repaired, or long testing interval, etc. 


Measurement by Indirect Means 


The practice of providing gages and test devices 
is by no means universal, nor should it be. Any tend- 
ency to provide special measuring equipment solely 
because there are limited dimensions on the drawing 
is evidence that the individual consideration due 
each manufacturing problem has given way to a paper 
routine. Quite aside from this, there are many in- 
stances where a gage or test device simply cannot be 
provided as a matter of practical operation. A good 
example is in measuring contour of worm gears. Here 
standard practice is to place reliance on the accuracy 
of the cutter. Another is in the problem of measuring 
the contour of tapped screw threads. The go and no-go 
male thread gage does not check this contour— 
reliance is put on the flutes of the tap. Only in the 
projection machine of the gage laboratory can this 
feature be checked directly. 

Cases such as these do not present a great problem 
even in shops where the Inspection Department has 
become overzealous in endeavoring to make a direct 
measurement. Rather, the problem is posed in cases 
where it is feasible to make a gage but it would not 
be economical to do so. A good instance is present in 
the case of jobbing production where for non-repeat 
orders the cost of a special setup by a high-grade 
inspector may be far below the cost of designing and 
making a gage. 

An interesting example of such indirect measure- 
ment develops when a material specification is written 
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around material which experience has proved satis- 
factory. In one instance an engineer was faced with 
finding a steel which could undergo a difficult deep 
draw without cracking. After some experimentation 
the engineer found several batches of steel which 
would do the job and had these tested physically and 
chemically. He then wrote his material specification 
about these measurements. 

Actually, the engineer had no real interest in 
either the physical or chemical properties of the steel, 
and these were in fact unimportant provided there 
was no cracking in the drawing operation. But he 
listed these properties in the specification to serve as a 
basis for rejecting the steel on the supplier in the event 
the drawing operation could not be performed, feeling 
confident from his experiments that steel which 
cracked would surely fail to meet one of the physical 
or chemical limits he specified. In the inspection of 
this material as received, the practice was to send 
samples to the punch press department and to accept 
the entire batch if the drawing operation could be 
performed on the samples. If the engineer had at- 
tempted to specify somehow that the steel should 
“be capable of being drawn... etc.,” the raw 
materials inspectors would have had great difficulty 
in making a rejection because the supplier could have 
argued that the cracks developed as the result of poor 
punch press practice. 

Attribute vs. Variable Measurement 

When a system of measurement can yield readings 
anywhere along the scale of measurement, it is termed 
a system of variable measurement. Where the number 
of readings possible is finite, the system is one of 
attribute measurement. Thus a micrometer is a 
system of variable measurement, for it can yield 
any of thousands of readings along the scale. However, 
a go no-go snap gage is a system of attribute measure- 
ment, for it yields only three measurements (below 
minimum, within limits, and above maximum). 

The two systems compare roughly as follows: 


: 
; 


| Attribute | Variable 


Characteristic | 
system system 

Cost of measuring instrument........ | Low High 
Recording Of Gate. Simple Complex 
Over-all cost per observation.........| Low High 
Information value per observation... .| Low High 
Number of observations to get good 


(Please turn to page 103) 
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Labor-Management, Joint Development and Joint 


Application of Job Evaluation in a Single Unit 
Motor Bodies Plant 


By NORMAN O. PAQUETTE and CLARENCE FRASER 
Stevenson and Kellogg, Ltd., Management Engineers, Montreal and Toronto, Canada 


HIS paper outlines a case history of develop- 

ment and application of a wage structure and 

wage administration pattern recently worked 
out between labor and management groups in a 
specific plant. It aims to indicate the analysis of the 
problems encountered, the techniques used in this 
joint venture, the future objectives in joint relation- 
ships growing out of this present experience. 

The writers realize that questions relating to wages 
are at the present time highly active. Such questions 
include: 

1. Are wage rates to be determined by collective 
bargaining only or by job evaluation and collective 
bargaining ? 

2. Should labor participation be welcomed by 
management in the determination of wage rates? 

3. What techniques are most effective particularly 
as between the application of “‘canned”’ procedures 
vs. creating a ‘‘tailor made” system to suit local 
conditions ? 

4. In what ways should labor participation be 
encouraged in the administration of wage rates once 
the wage structure is established ? 

This article seeks to demonstrate: 

1. How job evaluation has been fitted in with 
collective bargaining concerning wage rates requiring 
approval by a government agency. 

2. How management and labor have jointly par- 
ticipated in producing: 

(a) A pattern of wage rates based on job evaluation. 

(b) A foundation for future joint effort in merit 
rating and group productive efficiency. 


Case Situation 


The highlights of the case against which the events 
recited were carried forward include the plant itself, 
the products, the management, the employes, the 
labor organization, employe-management relations 
and the wage situation. In summary these are 
sketched as follows: 


The plant—a new, modern single building, built 
in the outskirts of a large city, in which the old plant 
had been located. 

The products—motor truck bodies of cargo, wireless, 
stake, medium artillery and special types for military 
use built by semi-mass production (vs. peacetime 
products of commercial truck bodies such as stake, 
dump, custom closed van and delivery types built 
by job order production). 

The management—ownership management. 

The employes—a nucleous of highly skilled body 
builders expanded 400 per cent practically overnight 
to meet war requirements with major proportion 
changed from highly skilled to semi-skilled and 
unskilled. 

Labor organization—shortly after moving into its 
new quarters, and the resulting expansion in the 
employe body, the plant was unionized and the 
employes went out on strike for a collective bargaining 
agreement which was subsequently accepted by the 
management, providing full bargaining rights for 
all hourly rated employes to the new union. 

Employe-management relations—in the past a family 
type situation with close personal contact. On the 
move into new quarters, there was a change in produc- 
tion process and expanded personnel resulting in 
strained, uneasy attitudes, misunderstanding and a 
growing mutual intolerance, with consequent low 
productivity per man-hour. 

Wage situation—haphazardly established and ad- 
ministered, with many rates out of alignment with 
job content; men working side by side on similar 
work receiving wages differing up to 25 per cent. 

At the time at which the writers came into contact 
with the situation the labor group was pressing 
management for a correction of wage rate inequalities 
as well as for a general increase for all job categories. 


Alternative Methods of Approach 


The first problem was to choose a method of ap- 
proach to meet this situation. Alternatives were: 
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1. Laissez-faire—letting pressure group collective 
bargaining tactics develop. 

2. Smoke screen—application of an automatic 
type system of job evaluation (now being so widely 
copied) with only sufficient participation by labor 
representatives to make it likely that management 
could get its way in ensuing collective bargaining. 

3. Jointly developed tailor-made—joint develop- 
ment of a process that would, while determining 
relative wage levels for jobs, do so in a way suited to: 

(a) the physical layout of the plant, the system of 
work organization based on the physical layout. 

(b) the productivity level of the plant, in the 
absence of an incentive system. 

(c) the stage of development in unionization and 
the militant attitude of a new union. 

(d) the attitude of ownership-management to 
union participation. 

(e) the effect of the way in which this problem was 
solved on the postwar competitive position of the 
company. 


Reasons for Method of Approach 


The third method of approach, indicated above, 
was judged to be most suitable in this situation. It 
was assumed that any attempt to set and adjust wages 
could not be completely successful unless based on a 
foundation of mutual trust and co-operation between 
management and the newly born union. 

This assumption stemmed from the fact that, as 
already suggested, during the period of unionization 
and up to the time this development work was begun, 
much distrust and suspicion had arisen on both sides 
with probably disastrous results if allowed to con- 
tinue. In the interests of the business, co-operation 
had to be substituted for conflict between labor and 
management. It was felt that the seed of this co- 
operation could be planted by their joint participation 
in solving a common problem of vital interest to 
both; namely, wage rates. 

The physical layout of the plant and system of 
work organization based on this layout was such that 
many of the more highly paid employes worked near, 
and in many cases with the semi-skilled and unskilled. 
Whatever method of fixing wage rates was chosen 
had to be one that would be simple and under- 
standable to those affected, so that differences in 
job requirements (skill, mental and physical effort, 
responsibility and working conditions) would be 
clearly understood and recognized by the workmen 
and be a means through which a condition of harmony 
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and employe satisfaction could be attained and 
sustained. 

Because of the nature of the work it was imprac- 
ticable to introduce a piece-rate or bonus type of 
incentive payment scheme. It was therefore necessary 
to prepare the stage for acceptance and understanding 
of a plan of merit rewards, based on merit rating, 
in order to provide the individual with adequate 
financial incentive to attain and maintain the desired 
level of productivity. 

The labor organization had only recently been 
formed and was militant in its attitude in presenting 
demands to management. With this condition it 
was desired to create a constructive outlet for these 
energies. This could be furnished by inviting the labor 
organization to take part in the development of the 
wage system. Considerable time would be spent in 
working out results and an appreciation of the 
natural delays involved could only be obtained if the 
union were a participant in the effort. 

Ownership-management had been opposed to 
unionization and was not receptive to the bargaining 
attempts by the ‘‘green’”’ union. Daily activities on 
the part of union members were a source of irritation 
to management. It was necessary to change manage- 
ment’s attitude toward the labor organization to 
one of active leadership rather than of opposition 
at every turn. The desired change in attitude could 
only be reached by first bringing the two factions to 
a common ground of understanding. 

The postwar competitive position of the company 
also had to be considered in reaching a solution of the 
immediate pressing problems, looking forward to 
job protection on the part of labor and business 
protection on the part of management. To meet 
possible future eventualities it would be desirable to 
lay the foundation for promoting joint interest in the 
enterprise, with labor and management considering 
themselves as a team working for their mutual protec- 
tion rather than as opposing entities. 


Step-by-step Procedure 


A summary of the step-by-step procedure is given 
below to indicate the details of the techniques used 
in the solution of the job evaluation problem. 

1. Each foreman was interviewed and a first rough 
draft job description was prepared by the analyst. 
Fifty-seven job classifications were established. 

2. Job descriptions were broken down into their 
various factors and sub-factors and a specification 
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form prepared. Five main factors—skill and expe- 
rience, mental effort, physical effort, responsibility 
and working conditions were used. Significant sub- 
factors were written in under the main factor headings. 
This form served as a check sheet so that similar 
information would be obtained for all jobs. 

3. The forms were filled in by the analyst from the 
original rough draft job descriptions. 

4. Detailed written descriptions of factors and sub- 
factors together with sample degrees of weight, and 
descriptive jobs were prepared to guide the uniniti- 
ated evaluation committee, and for later use by fore- 
man and workman. 

5. Rough draft job descriptions with detailed 
written sub-factor information were given to each 
foreman for his private review at home. 

6. The foremen were each re-interviewed by the 
analyst and corrections in specifications made where 
warranted. 

7. Specifications were re-checked by the plant 
superintendent to obtain an over-all check and to 
insure uniformity in judgment especially where 
learning times were involved. 

8. The specifications were then typed for com- 
mittee use. 

The purpose of the number of re-checks during 
preparation of job specifications was to develop 
appreciation on the part of the foremen and super- 
intendent of job values and differences to pave the 
way for later wage application and merit rating, as 
well as to insure accuracy in the specifications. 


Job Evaluation Committee 


A meeting was held with the union shop committee 
and their international representative at which job 
evaluation and its purpose were explained and their 
co-operation in the joint effort invited. Two repre- 
sentative union members who were familiar with all 
shop operations were appointed by the shop committee 
as members of the job evaluation committee. 

The committee consisted of two union representa- 
tives and two foremen (rotated for each main factor 
judged in order to obtain the participation of the whole 
foreman group); the plant superintendent; and a 
management consultant who acted as chairman of the 
committee. 

Meetings were held twice daily—two hours in the 
morning and two hours in the afternoon, in order to 
absent the committee members from their work as 
little as possible. 
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Evaluation Procedure by Committee 


1. Committee review of job specifications and 
descriptions of all terminology used in the job 
specifications. 

2. Straight job ranking, considering relationships 
of jobs for each factor at a time, by individual com- 
mittee members: 2 X 3 inch cards with job titles were 
used to aid in this sorting process. 

3. The rankings determined by the individual 
members of the committee were recorded. 

4. The individual job rankings were averaged, and 
then re-ranked by committee group discussion and 
agreement. 

5. Jobs graded—single factor at one time—using 
highest ranking job as determined by step 4 as bench- 
mark and assigning 100 per cent to it on a percentage 
scale with 5 per cent divisions: 75 per cent, 50 per cent 
and 25 per cent jobs were selected and used as 
references. 

Note: The hundred-point scale was selected since 
it is one commonly used in human judgment. 

6. Factors weighted. 

Members of the committee were asked to indi- 
vidually judge the percentage of each of the main 
factors contributing money-wise to a selected number 
of representative jobs considered to be in the high, 
medium and low wage rate groups. 

Individual judgments were recorded and group 
agreement reached after discussion. 

7. Main factor weights calculated and plotted. 

8. Points applied to “‘Grading Chart.”’ 

9. Points synthesized—jobs point rated. 

10. Pay scale designed after industry wage survey 
establishing maximum and minimum pay points. 

11. Wage rate ranges assigned to pay scale. 

12. Jobs grouped into the wage rate ranges accord- 
ing to the relationships determined by their point 
ratings. These scales were submitted to the bargaining 
committee for approval. 

It was interesting to note the complete acceptance 
on the part of this committee of the job relationships 
established by this method. This simplified the bar- 
gaining procedures considerably in that the high and 
low values on the proposed wage scale were the only 
matters of issue; these were subjects of War Labor 
Board control. 


Merit Rating 


In order to maintain the productivity of the plant 
at the desired level it was felt necessary to assure 
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employes that their efforts would be rewarded in line 
with their work progress. A simple merit rating form 
was devised tying back into the point ratings deter- 
mined by the evaluating committee. This was de- 
signed to place proper weight on the important factors 
included in each particular job, so that the man’s 
performance in the job could be clearly and suitably 
indicated. 

Merit rating has been placed on an automatic time 
review basis of every three months so that each man 
knows that he will be reviewed on his performance 
during the period preceding the actual rating. 

The merit rating procedures are also conducted on a 
joint participation basis. The foreman of the depart- 
ment prepares the merit rating form on each man in 
the department. These are then reviewed by the union 
shop steward whose agreement with his foreman on all 
ratings is required before submission to the wage 
committee. This has the threefold effect of: 

1. Establishing a close working relationship with the 
‘‘firing line’ labor and management representatives. 

2. Insuring that no favoritism is shown the work- 
man by either party and that he gets a ‘‘square deal.” 

3. Anticipating the handling of individual wage 
grievances by both the union steward and foreman 
“fon the spot”’ before they can build up into major 
grievances. 


Wage Committee 


The merit rating cards are sent to the wage com- 
mittee after approval by the plant superintendent. 
This committee consists of the management repre- 
sentative who has final authority to approve wage 
changes, a secretary, the plant superintendent, the 
foreman of the department whose members are being 
reviewed, and an appointed representative of the 
labor organization. Thus, the employes participate 
in the complete wage system. 

It is felt that the merit rating and wage committee 
operations as outlined above will accomplish several 
objectives in labor-management relations. 

1. Insure justice wage-wise for all employes. 

2. Develop the labor organization as a teammate of 
management in administration of those things affect- 
ing wages and general shop operations. 

3. Establish confidence and trust of labor in 
management, and of management in the sincerity of 
labor in acceptance of responsibility. 


Problem Solving 


As a matter of interest a few of the major problems 
and how they were solved is presented below: 
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Problem 1. How to bring management into full 
agreement with the proposed method of approach. 

The analysis of the situation and the proposed 
method of approach on the job evaluation procedures 
was presented to and discussed with management. The 
method was approved and the ‘‘green light’”’ given to 
all subsequent development after the initial steps 
indicated the wisdom of this approach. There was an 
almost immediate settling down of anti-management 
shop activity after “‘laying the cards on the table” 
with the labor organization and requesting their 
co-operation. 

Problem 2. How to convert from ‘‘job holder” 
thinking to ‘‘job value” consciousness on the part of 
supervisors and employe representatives. 

A complete development of an appreciation of job 
requirements was necessary to achieve the end results 
of wage application and merit rating. This change was 
particularly necessary in the foreman group. Step by 
step, from the initial interviews on job descriptions 
to the final review of the individual against the job, 
attention was concentrated on the elements of each 
job. The growth through this educational process was 
exceedingly interesting to observe and of constructive 
value to the groups involved. For example: foremen 
reached much clearer conceptions of their manpower 
requirements in relation to their scheduled work. 

Problem 3. How to apply the new wage system and 
procedures with a minimum of shock to those affected. 

In introducing changes to a group who have been 
aroused, trouble is almost always likely to develop 
if the changes are introduced quickly. Here the values 
of waiting time to clear obstructions concerned with 
the development of the evaluation, collective bargain- 
ing, and the time delay encountered before receiving 
the War Labor Board decision became apparent. The 
proposed procedures were gradually explained to 
members of the management and labor organizations 
during this period so that the absorption and clarifica- 
tion of ideas was accomplished slowly. By the time 
authorization was received for application of results, 
the organization had settled to a degree where the 
wage system was partially understood and the mood 
established for acceptance of it. 


Conclusion 


Establishment of trust between labor and manage- 
ment and joint participation are prime levers in 
moving towards satisfactory labor relations and can 
be initiated by this type of approach in job evaluation 
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and wage administration. Joint effort thus started 
may lead to further development toward a ‘‘co- 
operative” organization spirit. This joint participation 
may extend in its evolution to joint effort in time and 
motion studies, work methods, work layout, and 
general co-operation with management toward mutual 
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objectives. Such continuing participation provides an 
outlet for the application of techniques already made 
available through science in management and opens 
the door to their future extension, refinement and 
joint application in a human relations setting that is 
psychologically satisfying to all concerned. 


The Employe Publication as a Morale Builder 
(Continued from page 85) 


nee are paid make news of it and possibly point to the 
moral, 

Safety Education. No matter how elaborate your safety pro- 
gram, your paper can reinforce it. You can arouse interest and 
rivalry in accident prevention. You can give public recognition 
to superior personal and departmental safety records. ‘‘ Depart- 
ment K Closes Third Year Without Accident,’”’ should inspire 
other departments to do as well or better at the same time that 
it makes Department K resolve to keep up its good work. 

You do not have to repeat yourself. ess are some of the 
many approaches open to you: 

1. Safety rules and reasons for them. 

2. How to lift heavy weights, move trucks, handle material. 
3. Why safety guards on machinery? 
4. Closing elevator doors. 

5. Wearing safety goggles, gloves, masks and toe protector 


6. What to do in case of fire; location of exits, extinguishers, 
fire doors. 
7. Fire prevention; care of inflammable materials. 
8. Keeping aisles and stairways clear. 


9. Correcting dangerous work habits. 

10. Avoiding horseplay on the job. 

Foremen, plant engineers, safety supervisors and the per- 
sonnel department will be glad to work with you. Find out the 
chief causes of accidents in your particular organization and 
deal with them often. 

Safety education need not be confined to the plant. You can 
tie in with national or local safety drives such as “‘ National Fire 
Prevention Week” or a ‘Drive Safely” campaign. By pre- 
venting accidents to and from work you can save time losses at 
the bench. 

The National Safety Council has a vast amount of material 
suitable for employe publications. If your company is a mem- 
ber, it is yours for the asking. You can get other good material 
from the insurer who underwrites your company’s liability 
insurance. 

Watch Other Publications. Printing health and safety news 
and articles is a very important duty of your publication. 
Watch publications of other companies; you will find many 
other ideas and facts can be used or adapted to your needs. 


Comment 
(Continued from page 73) 


3. Profits should be distributed rapidly, fully and widely— 
and they should be promptly reinvested. 

4. Employe profit-sharing by some new formula may per- 
haps need to be born again. 

5. Tax methods should encourage liquidity of funds for new 
capital outlay. 

6. The amount of unemployment insurance benefits should 
be raised and the number of those covered should be extended. 

Orpway TEAD. 


This Comment was substantially formulated when the editors 
received a letter from John M. Poorman, a member of the 
Society, which seems to bear so closely on this general theme, 
and which raises in its own terms such kindred problems, that 
it seems appropriate to reproduce this letter. 

The invitation which it suggests for further study and 
formulation surely is timely and fundamental. 

The editors join Mr. Poorman in hoping that the questions he 
raises will prompt members to carry on the discussion in such 
ways as might yield articles, letters or a symposium in a subse- 
quent issue. 


The problem below appears serious and fundamental. With sincere 
humility I want to ask some questions as a means of presenting the 
problem . ... perhaps ones that have already been answered .. . . per- 
haps ones that some group has crystalized and is even now attempting to 
find answers for. If so, the “light’’ is being hidden under a “‘bushel.’’ Ap- 
VANCED MANAGEMENT can well serve the Society by removing the ‘‘ bushel”’ 
if that is required, or challenging our membership to kindle a “light” under 
the problem if that has not as yet been done. 

We all want new housing with air, sound, light, nerve and disposition con- 
ditioning, all want the new marvels of electronics, and all want the greater 
varieties of food with embodying balanced scientific health control. The 
resources and productive capacity of the nation have proved equal to supply- 


ing all these wants, BUT, some kind of internal friction, some kind o 
resistance between man’s ability to produce and his ability to receive the 
benefits of his technological production achievements continues to exist. 

Our earning capacity never quite equals our desire to buy and industry’s 
and agriculture’s ability to satisfy our desires. What is wrong? If a man can 
produce more, surely there is some way he can distribute what is made with- 
out the present terrific transfer loss, internal friction, or call it what you will. 

The weak link between production and a higher standard of living ob- 
viously has been in distribution. Little or none of the present postwar plan- 
ning attempts to study this down-to-earth, rock-bottom problem. Much is 
said about our ability to produce new and glorious things after the war, but 
the man on the street is left cold with the thought “what will I use for 
money?” It is a case of the hungry, penniless urchin, wistfully looking at the 
pastry treasures in a baker's window. The consumer certainly has a desire to 
buy, and the producer can supply his desires and certainly wants to do so, 
but here enters the problem. How and where will industry and farm find a 
market huge enough to maintain its present productive capacity? Is the 
government going to be the market? Will the government buy radios and 
carrots and sell them at a loss to absorb the internal friction of our distribution 
systems? The government is the market in wartime. Why not in peace? Will 
producers continue to be masters of their own marketing destinies with 
established sales and advertising techniques? Will new layers of wholesalers, 
retailers, or other middlemen be added or subtracted? Will consumers pro- 
vide their own distribution channels through extension of such institutions as 
Farmer and Consumer Co-operatives? 

Distribution costs are often equal to, or greater than, the cost of materials 
and labor comprising a manufactured or processed item. Why? Thunder- 
ation! Why? Production and management techniques have reduced manu- 
facturing costs many fold. Where are the distribution techniques to match 
the efficient production techniques? Is distribution not a fundamental 
problem of scientific management? Is it so difficult that man will never get 
the full measure of his production? 

Is this not the sort of challenge our Society should meet in fulfilling its 
mission.as a technical society and its obligations to the national economy? 

JouHN M. PoorMAN. 
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Employe Counseling: A New Personnel Assignment— 
Its Status and Its Standards 


By ORDWAY TEAD 
Editor of Economic Books, Harper & Brothers, New York 


HE use of ‘‘employe counselors’ has been 

greatly extended in the war emergency. Both in 

government agencies and in private war indus- 
try we have been witnessing the growth of a new type 
of decentralized personnel service to which this new 
name of employe counselor has been given. 

It is important to understand why this development 
is taking place, what this agent is supposed to do, how 
he is assured of a sympathetic reception within 
operating line departments and just what standards 
of attitude, conduct and policy should be determining 
in governing his relations with the foremen and the 
workers. 

This is one of those virtually spontaneous develop- 
ments which occurs because of an obvious need. The 
evidence in fact indicates that this need has shown 
itself chiefly in connection with the rapid introduction 
of large numbers of workers, and especially of women 
workers, both in plants where they have not heretofore 
been used and in new factories with an influx of 
women most of whom have not previously been 
engaged in industrial work. This suggests the fact 
that employe counselors therefore are largely women 
whose efforts are directed toward women workers, 
although this is by no means always the case. 

I. The reasons for the development are fairly 
obvious in the light of the problem. Unaccustomed 
women workers have to be initiated into the whole 
complex pattern of factory behavior. This relates, of 
course, to adaptation to the job, to working conditions 
and regulations, to working associates and super- 
visors, to domestic and local arrangements and 
emergencies ranging all the way from the struggle with 
rationing to the search for a suitable place to live and 
facilities for normal social life. 

The need is also present from the employer’s stand- 
point. There is general agreement that foremen used 
to handling men resent the intrusion of women 
workers, as may also other men workers in the depart- 
ment. There are often required more elaborate 
provisions for matters of physical well-being, safety, 
job simplificaton, oversight of relations of men and 
women workers, to say nothing of the whole area of 
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community relations problems as to which the 
company may have to be active under emergency 
conditions. 

If any considerable number of women workers are 
involved, the logic of a supervisor of women workers, 
or an otherwise entitled first assistant to the general 
personnel officer, will be an obvious requirement and 
the employe counselor would usually be responsible 
to her in the line of duty. Such a supervisor can focus 
all these problems and deal with management and for 
management on them in a sustained and enlightened 
way. All of this need is not, be it said, because of any 
differences between men and women employes which 
are so profound that men executives are necessarily 
incapable of coping with them. The problem is rather 
a practical and an emergency one of the volume and 
special character of the details to be coped with, and 
the urgent importance of assuring that new women 
workers come quickly into productive effective- 
ness and are so provided for that labor turnover is 
minimized. 

The fact is, of course, that from the point of view 
of supervision men and women workers possess more 
characteristics in common than they do marked 
differences of traits and responses. But such differences 
as there are do require acknowledgment and under- 
standing handling. They are, by common consent, 
usually differences arising out of the fact of a height- 
ened personal sensitivity. Women usually personalize 
their relation to their work and their supervisors more 
than men do. Criticism and disciplinary measures have 
therefore to be administered in a more conciliatory 
way—which does not mean with less firmness but 
without any display on the supervisor’s part of per- 
sonalized blame including anger, personal annoyance 
or favoritism. The criticism, in short, should usually 
be of the performance and not of the person. In the 
present setting, also, women workers are likely to feel 
insecure and on the defensive—particularly in the 
early stage of employment. And this has to be under- 
stood and reckoned with. On the other hand, their 
pride in their work, their conscientiousness in carrying 
out orders accurately, their anxiety to adjust success- 
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fully, are in the testimony of many companies often 
greater than is found among new men workers. 

Finally, mention should be made of the partial 
truth suggested by the poet’s line that ‘‘man’s love 
is of his life a thing apart; ’tis woman’s whole exist- 
ence.’’ To the extent that this is valid, it means that 
women may tend to want to “look their best’’ far 
more than is true of men—which is a consideration in 
handling problems of clothing, safety equipment, work 
at dirty jobs and the like. 

II. What duties, then, has it been found wise to 
place in the hands of employe counselors? 

A few samplings of statements made in this con- 
nection may be useful. In the office of the Civil 
Service Commission in Washington the following 
announcement was circulated to indicate the functions 
of this new appointee: 


The counseling service is intended to help you meet and 
solve personal problems as they may arise on your job or in 
your life outside the office. It is suggested that, if there is 
any matter you would like to discuss with the Counselor, 
you drop in to see her between the hours of 10:00 A.M. and 
5:00 P.M. You are permitted to visit the Counselor during 
regular working hours without taking annual leave. Your 
interview will be private and the matters will be discussed 
on a friendly, informal basis, and will be treated as strictly 
confidential. 

If you have a problem relating to any aspect of your life 
in Washington, the Counselor will be glad to discuss it with 
you. Perhaps you would like to talk to her about your job 
or your relations with fellow employes. Maybe you want to 
know more about housing or eating facilities in Washing- 
ton, about how to keep fit, about churches or recreation. 
Arrange to see the Counselor to discuss with her these or 
any other personal matters on which you need help. She 
tries to keep informed about community events as well as 
about organizations and services already established for 
employes within the Civil Service Commission. 

The important work that its employes are doing in the 
war effort is recognized by the Civil Service Commission. 
It realizes, moreover, that an employe in order to do good 
work on his job must be a well-adjusted and happy human 
being. The Employe Counselor is ready to help in any way 
she can in the achievement of this goal. 


A memorandum issued by the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor, contains the 
following company statements of policy. One shipyard 
in the West reports: 


The counselor’s job is to: 

a. Know and understand women employes. 

b. Help them with their working and personal problems. 

c. Make easier the transition from normal home life to 
shipyard employment. 

d. Assist supervisors directing the work of women. 


The counselors hold the induction program for new 
employes. They speak briefly to them concerning attitude 
toward their work, their co-workers, and toward their 
supervisors; matters pertaining to conduct, health, cloth- 
ing, observance of safety rules, and yard procedure are also 
discussed, followed by a tour of the yard. 

The counselor spends a considerable part of her time 
contacting production supervisors to assist them in the 
effective employment of women; they are not Dorothy 
Dixes; the conception of the counseling function is in no 
sense a paternalistic one. 

The counselor is constantly on the alert in her field ob- 
servations to discover new ways in which women can be 
utilized in shipbuilding and to continue job analysis. 

There is continual necessity for the counselors to check 
the women for proper work clothing, to advise those not 
dressed according to the desired standards. 


An ordnance plant reports: 


The Women’s Welfare Department has been organized 
to meet the personal needs of the women employes for the 
purpose of maintaining a high standard of morale and for 
promoting mutual understanding between management 
and employes. 

The head of the department, with her assistants, main- 
tains a central office through which pass the following: All 
material (such as policies of the management) which 
reaches the women employes through the Advisers; all 
matters which need the decision of the management; all 
cases which must clear through the Social Agencies. 

Two women Advisers on each shift in each of the produc- 
tion buildings where women are employed. Three roving 
Advisers, one for each shift, whose duty it is to bring in 
from the buildings material which must be brought to the 
attention of the management; matters which cannot be 
settled in the building in which they originate. 

This over-all co-ordination ties in the duties of the 
department personnel to the end that material assembled 
may be helpful in formulating policies to serve all phases of 
supervision. 

All women employes, both new and transfers, are referred 
to this department after being assigned to their respective 
duties by the Personnel Office. 

Duties of women advisers: Make every woman employe 
conscious of her opportunity to contribute to the Nation's 
war effort (has met with encouraging success). Conduct a 
brief tour of the building in which the employe 1s located, 
giving at same time a factual résumé of instructions and 
other circumstances affecting the worker. After this tour, 
return to the office for informal questions, making the 
point that her personal interest is always the policy, that 
rules and regulations are set up for her safety, and are to be 
observed. Review the manual given to every employe (rules 
on dress, need for orderliness in the washroom, etc.). Talk 
on personal health, hygiene, and conduct, “‘woman to 
woman” viewpoints. See that all details are complete 
before taking her to the foreman for assignment to definite 
work, instructing her to take any questions or procedures 
directly to him, as she is entirely responsible to him in her 
work. Transfers, terminations, and reclassifications are his 
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responsibility and are beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Women’s Welfare Department. 


A manufacturer in the East lists the following duties 
as being those from among which the work of the 
employe counselor shall be specified depending upon 
agreement with the personnel executive of each plant 
in the company as to the practical division of work. 


. Employment follow-up of new man. 

. The training of new employes. 

. The transfer of employes. 

. Discussing absenteeism with employes. 

. Discussion of personnel rating with the foremen and 
employes. 

6. Working out with the foremen the replacement 
schedules and manning tables and training new men for 
replacement for the draft. 

7. The starting of wage change forms and following up 
the reasons for rate changes or explaining the reasons for a 
wage rate change not being allowed. 

8. The assistance to the workers on gasoline, tire, and 
other rationing requests. 

9. Answering questions on insurance. 

10. Personal counseling. 

11. Assistance with reference to the credit union. 

12. Assisting the foreman on safety when the foreman 
does not have time to handle those matters. 

13. Following up suggestions and handling them 
promptly. 

14. Discussing and encouraging the purchase of War 
Bonds. 

15. Assisting with compensation cases. 

16. Organization of employes with reference to Red 
Cross, Community Chest, etc. 

17. Arranging layoff schedules which will mitigate suffer- 
ing and hardships and still provide for a maximum of 
production. 

18. Handling of grievances. 

19. Arranging for recreational facilities and interdepart- 
mental competitions. 


In other words, there is reasonable consensus of 
experience that employe counselors are concerned with 
matters that center around (1) effective job per- 
formance; (2) satisfactory working surroundings; (3) 
personal adjustments within the plant (4) community 
and domestic difficulties which bear on the worker’s 
ability to deliver a full day’s work. 

III. The next issue to be clarified is as to the 
initiation of the program. Two types of practice are 
to be observed. There is the employe counselor who 
works largely in the offices of the personnel depart- 
ment—in a more centralized setting. And there is the 
one who has a roving commission in a department or 
division of a factory. Fewer administrative questions 
will arise with regard to the staff person who stays 
in the personnel office and lets the workers come to 
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her. But also experience shows that often workers do 
not make use of such a counselor as fully as might be 
desirable. The resistances encountered in the matter of 
“coming into the front office’ should by this time be 
familiar to us all. 

On the other hand, if counselors are to have a roving 
commission with an agreed list of matters about which 
they are charged to deal with workers, it is vital to the 
success of this practice that it be started in a planned 
and careful way. This means, for example, that (1) 
the people chosen as counselors must be of the right 
type; (2) the department heads must be fully sold on 
the reasons for the introduction of this new individual 
into their departments; (3) that the workers under- 
stand what is being done and why; and (4) that where 
there is collective bargaining with the labor unions the 
whole program be sympathetically agreed to by the 
unions. 

On the score of choosing the right type of counselor, 
it is perhaps not worthwhile to dwell at length because 
of the patent fact that we are using the best women 
we can find under emergency conditions, and ad- 
mittedly few people have been trained with this 
particular combination of duties in view. The demand 
far exceeds a qualified supply. Ideally, of course, such 
counselors should have had shop experience and first- 
hand knowledge of some shop operations. They should 
manifestly have qualities of personality and leadership 
which command respect and confidence; they should 
be good listeners and they should have enough 
personal stamina and drive to urge management on 
to making the changes which a consensus of employe 
complaints may indicate to be needed. 

To assure the co-operation of the department head, 
foreman or supervisor is essential to success. The 
reason for establishing such positions as these is 
in considerable part to take a load off the foreman’s 
shoulders so that he can devote time less interruptedly 
to getting out production. No one ts trying to lessen 
his authority He remains the sole head of his depart- 
ment, solely responsible for the total outcome of 
operations. Also, the employe counselor enters the 
department only with his full knowledge and agree- 
ment. While in the department she is actually a 
staff (advisory) assistant to him; and she works in 
close conjunction with him in trying to take certain 
kinds of difficulties off his hands. 

If all of this is clearly set forth to foremen by the 
factory superintendent (not by the personnel execu- 
tive alone), there is a better than even chance that 
foremen will play ball. But even so the counselor’s 
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success will depend on her ability to keep herself 
solid with the foremen into whose departments she 
goes, and this she does primarily by demonstrating 
that she does indeed take some of the load from his 
shoulders. 

Methods of announcing this service to the workers 
will differ with the methods employed by individual 
companies for announcing changes in policy and 
practice. However it is done, emphasis must be placed 
on the confidential nature of the service, on the fact 
that complaints and criticisms will not be used against 
the*worker, that anonymity will be observed where 
this seems essential, that personal problems may be 
unburdened without fear of shop gossip. The whole 
thorny problem of keeping a confidence on matters 
requiring dealings with others (such as the company 
doctor or a local lawyer), or on matters where crucial 
shortcomings of company operation are disclosed 
(such as gross favoritism or a foreman making 
“‘advances’’ to a woman worker)—all this creates 
genuine issues which are alluded to more fully at the 
end of this article. 

Also, where there exists a collective agreement 
and there is an established system of shop stewards 
or union shop committeemen, the counselor would 
naturally work in close harmony with them on issues 
affecting joint relations. 

Of course the reception of this idea in a unionized 
plant depends upon its acceptance by the union. 
The plan should be taken up with the union officials 
well in advance of initiating it. It should be made 
completely clear to them that this is not a move to 
introduce what someone has cleverly called ‘‘manage- 
ment shop stewards” who might in some way be 
trying to cut the ground out from under the feet of 
the union’s shop stewards. The counselors will be 
tolerated and be effective in union plants only if they 
clearly supplement but show no interest in super- 
ceding the regular shop stewards. This means, as 
already suggested, the fullest collaboration with the 
shop stewards on all matters affecting union dealings 
and conditions. The employe counselor has to make it 
completely plain that she is never “selling the 
employes down the river,” that up to every reasonable 
limit she is taking full account in her remedial efforts 
of what the union representatives and the workers 
believe to be a fair, discreet and constructive handling 
of problems. There is no disguising the fact that her 
role is at times a difficult one, and that her sense of 
loyalty may occasionally be torn between manage- 
ment and workers. She will need a strong character 
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and a clear head to prevent such tensions from dis- 
tressing her unduly. 

In general it may be said that when the counselor’s 
duties are clearly understood and the aid she may 
contribute to all-out production is stressed, the 
unions have not shown a disposition to resist the 
program, but have gone along with it co-operatively. 

IV. The elaboration of a program in which a staff 
of people are working closely with large numbers of 
individual workers, raises in an urgent way the whole 
question of ethical relations. For ethics is the science 
of justifying rationally the nature, quality and char- 
acter of the responsible relations of individuals and 
of groups in a common society. And wherever there 
are responsible relations, there are ethical issues which 
arise even though one may not momentarily recognize 
their underlying ethical character, but thinks of these 
only as “practical” ‘‘business”’ or ‘‘ psychological”’ 
problems. 

Thus far among personnel workers in general there 
has probably been too little examination of any profes- 
sional or semi-professional obligations for a code of 
ethics, for standards of personnel executive conduct 
under varying circumstances. Personnel executives 
by and large have not acknowledged or claimed for 
themselves a professional status. The building up of 
such a status is, after all, a matter both of time, 
experience and most of all a recognition that the 
issues, theories and decisions gravitate about problems 
of a certain kind. In a profession these are problems of 
personal and group responsibility for the consequences 
of decisions that affect the life and welfare of other 
people. This is true of the law, medicine, the ministry 
and teaching. All of these involve intimate relations 
with the life destinies of free individuals. The truth 
that much personnel work also bears this same 
responsibility has not yet received the acceptance 
that it some day will. 

But in respect to the duties of the employe counselor, 
the close personalizing of her hour-by-hour conduct 
becomes as obvious as it is imperative and intrinsic 
to the task. And the need, therefore, for some agreed 
standards of conduct—for some code of acceptable 
and defensible ethical considerations—comes at once 
into prominence. It will be fatal if the kinds of issues 
which will arise in relations with individual workers 
are left to the random, casual and unthought through 
decisions of the counselor. It will be most unfortunate 
if the counselor does not realize that there are prin- 
ciples of a tested character in the light of which 
individual problems have to be considered. 
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This is the reason for offering here a tentative draft 
of such a code of standard practice. The need is for a 
formulation of ethical requirements which must be 
reasonably satisfied if the worker is to feel that he is 
being honorably dealt with, and if the counselor is 
to realize that her behavior has to be governed by 
principles which are considered broadly applicable and 
related to the premises upon which a free, democratic 
society tacitly operates. 

I therefore offer the following for the thoughtful 
consideration of my colleagues in this field: 

1. People are ends in themselves; they are not 
primarily means to carrying out the ends of someone 
else. 

2. The employe counselor is concerned to imple- 
ment the company interest in the whole man. This 
implies that aspects of the individual’s desire for 
growth, creativity, security, status, approval, suffi- 
ciency of reward, stake in the enterprise, sense of 
accomplishment and the like, are all concerns of the 
employe counselor. 

3. Employe counselors have the problem of trying 
to help reconcile in the conduct of the day’s work 
the employe’s rightful search for personal expression 
and growth, and the company’s search for produc- 
tivity of reasonable quantity and quality. 

4. The power of the individual who is in a position 
of authority over others derives in fact not solely 
from his position but also from the genuine and evident 
concern of that individual to help employes to realize 
ends which they believe or come to believe they want 
to share in achieving. Mere authority asserts power; 
good leadership wins it. 

5. A demand for the exercise of authority is a con- 
fession of weakness. 

6. Companies have plural aims which are long-run 
and short-run, which are primary and secondary. 
To get the employe (1) to understand these; (2) to see 
how far his own interests line up with the aims of 
the company; (3) to assure that in fact they are made 
to line up where possible, is a duty of the employe 
counselor. 

7. Problems faced by workers are of two broad 
kinds—personal and group (that is, those they 
basically share with their fellow-workers). Employe 
counselors can help substantially to resolve personal 
problems. Group problems should be handled by 
group methods of conference. 

8. The resolution of employe problems (personal 
and group) is facilitated by fullest possible con- 
frontation of all relevant facts. Every problem has 
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at least two sides to be discovered. To discover these, 
to secure objective evidence to the maximum possible 
extent, to gain acceptance for such evidence by those 
implicated in reaching a decision,—these are responsi- 
bilities of the employe counselor. 

9. Personal amiability on the part of the employe 
counselor is important and essential. But it is no 
substitute for justice and wisdom. And justice is not 
what the employer thinks is just—but what both 
the employer and employe when in full possession of 
the relevant facts agree is just for the time being and 
under all the circumstances. 

10. The total outlook and integrity of the employe 
counselor is more important to his effectiveness 
than any professional manners or means which he 
professionally employs. ‘“‘What you are speaks so 
loudly, I cannot hear what you say.”’ Your responsi- 
bility is not to manipulate and decide the destinies 
and choices of others but to lead them to decisions 
which commend themselves to those involved after 
all possible shared examination of the problem has 
taken place. 

11. If it is assured that the employe counselor 
has a professional (or partially so) relation to the 
worker (on the analogy of the physician), he must be 
prepared to respect the confidence of the worker 
where it is reposed in him in ways that might be 
prejudicial to the worker’s status in the company. 
This is a delicate issue. But either the employe coun- 
selor does not invite certain personal confidences—or 
he does not betray them. 

12. Personal effectiveness in human relations re- 
quires total physical fitness. Sensitiveness to the 
subtleties of personal relationships is a further require- 
ment which can be developed by conscious intention. 

13. People rightfully seek leadership. But they 
will accept it and continue so to do only where they 
are convinced that their leaders know what the 
followers want within the realm of the practical, 
know how to help them get it, and are helping them 
to get. Leadership is not hypnosis; it is the organized 
provision of occasions for a shared pursuit of common 
ends, persuasively presented. 

14. The responsibility of the foreman for the 
competent conduct of his department is a unitary 
one. All efforts of employe counselors to help facilitate 
the work within a department are subject to the 
agreement of the foreman. Within a department the 
employe counselor is subordinate to (and helpful to) 
a foreman. For his basic effort, status and com- 
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petence the employe counselor is responsible to the 
Personnel Manager. 

15. A code of standard practice is only as good as 
the wisdom and sincerity of the employe counselor in 
putting it into practice. 


Limitations of space prevent an adequate elabora- 
tion of each of these propositions. It is to be hoped, 
however, that most of them will seem reasonably 
self-evident and justified by the total climate of 
sentiment prevalent in today’s democratic society. 

I call attention only to two of the propositions 
because of their crucial character. In number 11 
the confidential nature of certain problems which 
may be laid on the doorstep of the employe counselor 
is suggested. I have known workers to confess the 
existence of bigamy, venereal disease, a secret burden 
of gambling debt and the like. In most such cases, 
the relation of the problem to the worker’s efficiency 
in the shop, is fairly direct. It is difficult if not impossi- 
ble for the counselor to know in advance the nature 
of the difficulty about which she is to learn. To ward off 
certain classes of difficulty and to refuse to listen to 
them as not having a close relation to the industrial 
scene, will be an artificial and undesirable restriction. 
On the other hand, if the worker finds that a confidence 
has been abused in a way that he thinks is prejudicial 
to his status in the company, he is surely going to 
warn other workers. And the value of the counselor 
as confidante will cease at once. 

The counselor is faced with the challenge of doing 
something in a corrective direction. She will occa- 
sionally want to seek further advice—from foreman 
or personnel executive, from a local doctor, lawyer 
or clergyman. I believe the prescription will be 
found valid that she will not seek such advice on 
matters told her in strict confidence unless and until 
she has the consent of the worker so to do. She says 
in effect: ‘‘I can only help you if. ... ” And if he 
needs the help he will usually assent to a plan of 
readjustment which sounds well thought out and 
likely of success. 

Happily the strictly confidential problems are 
relatively rare. But in any and all cases the usefulness 
of the counselor (even from the company’s angle) is 
in direct relation to her total ability to have the 
workers understand that she has done what she has 
done in order to try to help them with the difficulty 
they have presented to her. This may seem strong 
doctrine but any position less explicit than this will 
create so many misgivings in the minds of the workers 
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that her value as a mother confessor will soon be 
nullified or it will be confined to the handling of petty 
and inconsequential details of shop practice. 

In number 14, the jurisdictional issue is raised. 
The validity of the view that the personnel function 
in all its aspects is a staff, consultative and advisory 
function has to be rigorously preserved. We have 
come to this view out of long experience. The unified 
responsibility of line departments has to be always 
affirmed. There is a grave danger that inexperienced 
or too enthusiastic employe counselors may overstep 
in their prerogatives. And they must be frequently 
cautioned to stay in the realm of consultation. 

If a word of prophecy may be ventured, it is in part 
because of this danger of encroachment upon the 
autonomy of department heads, that I question 
whether the employe counselor method of decen- 
tralizing certain personnel relations (under the roving 
commission device) will find widespread, permanent 
justification. As this method rightfully and necessarily 
goes forward as an emergency measure, I believe we 
should keep permanent and tested fundamentals also 
in view for the future. The present need arises because 
of (1) overworked foremen; (2) rapid influxes of many 
new workers, especially women; (3) complicated 
adjustments required by workers under war emer- 
gency conditions both within and outside the shop. 
All of these are or should be temporary conditions 
meriting the special provisions being made. 

But the task of assuring good employe adjustments 
to work (with all that this implies) is basically a line 
responsibility. And if the department head or foreman 
is too busy or does this part of his job badly, the 
remedy is clear. The true remedy is in not having too 
many workers under one foreman, and in having each 
foreman so trained, so guided and so compensated 
that he is truly competent to be the over-all head of 
personnel as well as process problems in his depart- 
ment. Ideally, at the point of day-to-day operation 
the foreman should be his own personnel officer. He has 
heretofore and he will again draw substantial staff 
aid from the personnel office; and he can always refer 
complicated personal difficulties of individual workers 
to the personnel office. But under post-emergency 
conditions, I have reasonable confidence that we are 
on sounder ground in administrative policy if we 
provide the total setting in which the foreman and 
the workers associated with him will have the time, 
the skill and the desire to work out their problems 
together without benefit of another functionary who 
has to be integrated into the picture. 
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Over against this view, it may well be said that 
there are situations in which the best personnel work 
will justify the permanent retention of the counselor. 
If foremen (particularly the older ones) will not pay 
attention to the personal problems of workers and 
if workers feel that their foreman is a ‘‘boss’”’ from 
whom they would not feel comfortable in seeking 
adjustment of personal conditions, these conditions 
will certainly leave a continuing place for the coun- 
selor’s function. Perhaps no valid general conclusion 
is possible; perhaps it all depends upon the local 
conditions. But, in any event, the counselor will be 
retained only if he satisfies a real need which the line 
supervisors prove themselves incapable of handling 
or are reluctant to handle. 

Meanwhile the aim must be to make as fully effec- 
tive as possible the employe counselors who are needed 
in such an urgent way. And not the least of the ele- 
ments in that effectiveness will be their adherence to 
some code of ethical practice along the lines just 
suggested. 

Meanwhile, also, if some such criteria of ethical 
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conduct are found to safeguard the human contacts 
of counselors, I submit that we shall have to include 
such a code in the training and thinking of all foremen, 
as we again repose in them complete responsibility 
over personnel matters in their departments. 

If counselor relations have an ethical challenge, 
then so also do foreman relations. And hopefully an 
indirect by-product of this growing phenomenon of 
counselors will be a new respect for the department 
head’s job. There may result a needed toning-up of 
foremanship quality. And an important phase of this, 
now due for fuller and wider study and acceptance, 
is such a code of ethical standards for supervisory 
executives in their dealings with the rank and file. 
In a democracy it is peculiarly true that those re- 
sponsible for the labor and laboring welfare of other 
self-respecting individuals should gladly hold them- 
selves to standards of dealing which reflect the rights 
of persons as such along with the recognition of their 
responsibilities to the organization for which they 
work. 


Management Problems of Measurement in the Inspection Function 
(Continued from page 91) 


It is to be noted that the ‘‘number of observations required 
to get good data’”’ is less in the case of variable measurement. 
This ts a very important fact. There are instances where a dozen 
variable measurements may be more useful to the shop than 
thousands of attribute measurements. 


Destructive Tests, Life Tests, and Other Special Cases 


It is self-evident that a destructive test (fire testing of 
ammunition, blow test for fuses, tensile strength test for 
materials, etc.) cannot be performed on 100 per cent of the 
product. Sampling must be done, and the uninspected residue 
must then be judged on the results of inspection of the pieces in 
the sample. 

Tests for minimum life (minimum number of hours burning 
test for incandescent lamps, minimum number of deflections 
for a spring, etc.) are in the nature of a partially destructive 
test. Frequently they have the added property that it takes 
days or even months to complete the test. To store the product 
to await the results of such lengthy test would be a great hard- 
ship. A usual solution is to develop accelerated tests which can, 
in a short testing time, yield data equivalent to the longer test. 
For example, a higher voltage will shorten the life of an incan- 
descent lamp, and it may be possible by testing various units of 
the product at various voltages to develop a reasonable relation- 
ship between voltage and length of life. In the case of the spring 


it may be possible to develop a relationship between impact 
and number of flexions before failure. 

A related problem arises in replacing an expensive test by an 
inexpensive test. A test for tensile strength requires careful 
preparation of a test specimen, an expensive testing machine, a 
highly skilled operator, and a long time. A test for Rockwell 
Hardness is easier, shorter and cheaper. Frequently the material 
under test has a close relationship between tensile strength and 
Rockwell Hardness. Under such conditions, a test for Rockwell 
Hardness may be adequate for other than border-line products. 


Conclusion 


Measurement of the product is fundamental to the per- 
formance of the Inspection Function. The multiplicity of 
quality characteristics of modern manufactured products, super- 
imposed on modern mass production yields myriads of potential 
man-hours of inspection work to be performed in an efficient 
manner. 

Special measuring devices can greatly reduce the time element 
while improving the precision of this work. However, the 
measurement problem requires delegation of authority, fixing of 
responsibility, division of labor and many other devices of 
scientific management if the resultant judgment of the product 
and the resultant inspection data are to play their full role in 
the over-all Inspection Function. 
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Effort Rating’ 


By RALPH PRESGRAVE 
Vice President, J. D. Woods & Gordon, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


T is in the very nature of things that the time 
study man should be regarded with suspicion and 
met with antagonism. While we all realize this 

situation and as individuals have often been successful 
in Overcoming it, nevertheless constant exposure to it 
has tended to breed an apathy. 

As a consequence the pointed thrust contained in 
the United States Budget for 1940? does not appear 
to have engendered anything more severe than an 
amused contempt at the lack of understanding that it 
indicates. Nevertheless we should be seriously con- 
cerned; not at the ruling itself, but because, apart from 
its political implications, it is symptomatic of a public 
attitude for which, regardless of the fundamental 
tights and wrongs involved, the blame must rest on 
our shoulders. 

Few of those who have given thought to the matter, 
have any doubt that valid time study has a vital place 
in industry and that there is no substitute for it. 
Moreover they know that it is not anti-social al- 
though, like any other profession it has its charlatans, 
its racketeers, its incompetents; the more so because 
it is in its infancy and is wholly unregulated from 
within. 

Apart from these superficial abuses we still must re- 
gretfully admit that if time study has a high purpose it 
has largely failed to achieve it, or even to be aware 
of it. 

The reason for this is that we have seen it as an 
invention when we should have realized that it is a phi- 
losophy. I use a precise meaning of the word philoso- 
phy to indicate that until we regard time study as a 
basic set of laws upon which a rationale can be built, 
we shall continue to flounder among a multitude of 
time study systems squeezed to fit a confusing variety 
of wage incentive plans. Unquestionably many of these 
were developed carefully out of a broad experience 


and the scientific approach. Others arose out of noth- 


1 Reprinted from the Fall, 1939, issue of ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
in response to numerous requests. Paper originally presented at the Annual 
a of The Society for the Advancement of Management, October 6, 
2 The United States Budget for 1940 as presented by the President on 
January 3, contains this provision on page 742: 

“*No part of the appropriations made in this Act shall be available for the 
salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, or other 

rson having charge of the work of any employee of the United States 

overnment while making or causing to be made with a stop-watch, or other 
time-measuring device, a time study of any job of any such employee between 
the starting and completion thereof, or of the movements of any such 
employee while engaged upon such work; etc.” 
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ing more substantial than a desire to be different. 
Each has its ardent supporters whose claims we make 
virtually no attempt to assess. 

One by-product of this disorder is to my mind 
eminently regrettable. Confused, perhaps a little em- 
bittered, many of us have turned to the growing 
refinements of motion study as an outlet for our pro- 
fessional skill, and have left the time study field more 
and more to the ministrations of the less competent. 
This being the case it should be clear enough that 
motion economy, one of the soundest developments of 
modern times, will itself be discredited if its results are 
expressed in terms of inequitable and opportunist rate- 
setting methods. Motion study, which is purely analy- 
sis, cannot achieve its full purpose unless its results 
are given concrete existence through the agency of an 
accurate system of measurement, the basic principles 
and techniques of which are unassailable. 

It is in the fact that time study proper is a branch of 
the science of measurement that we find assurance of 
its eventual universal acceptance. Science and indus- 
try can advance only as the techniques of measure- 
ment evolve and become more precise. I must not here 
dilate upon this fascinating subject except to remind 
you of one thing. In commerce and industry we find, 
and very naturally so, that as goods or services be- 
come more costly or more desirable the precision with 
which they are measured becomes more exact. Wage 
levels have tripled since the turn of the century. This 
rising value along with the heightened regard must 
lead to increasing accuracy in measuring the time re- 
quired to perform work. Done with equity this is 
as much to the ultimate advantage of labor as it 
may appear to be to the immediate advantage of 
management. 

Obviously it is not feasible to review the whole field 
of time study in a single session. Consequently, by way 
of lending point to the foregoing generalities I would 
like to attempt a brief critique of one little-understood 
element in time study procedure—that known as 
“effort rating.”” The study will suffer because we shall 
have to consider it by itself, although in practice effort 
rating is too closely interrelated with other phases of 
time study to be so isolated. 
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Adjustments 


All the recent text-books on time and motion study 
give recognition to the fairly obvious fact that actual 
recorded timings must be modified to compensate for 
the degree of productivity shown by the operator 
while the study was being taken.* There are four main 
methods of making this adjustment. They are: 

1—Application of mathematical formulae. 

2—Comparison with, or synthesis of, standardized 
times for basic movements of the body and its mem- 
bers, reflexes, etc. 

3—The process known as ‘“‘levelling.”’ 

4—“‘Effort”’ rating in several forms. 

If any two of these methods were to give the same 
answer it would be coincidence. Such a happening, 
however, is not infrequent and leads to erroneous con- 
clusions by superficial observers. Each system has its 
exponents, many of whom fall prey to a popular fal- 
lacy. Unaware of the need for developing a supporting 
theory they say in all sincerity that the system must 
be right because it works out in actual practice. This 
is One more case in which a popular proverb may be- 
tray us. Here the proof of the pudding is not in the 
eating, although it may well be in the gastric ulcers 
that come after the pudding is long forgotten. 

We all know that even the crudest and most inequi- 
table piece-work system will operate with apparent 
smoothness. Loose and tight rates will average out and 
operators will know how to adjust their productivity 
to the earnings that are manifestly expected of them. 
Thus it is quite possible that a time study method may 
give apparently sound results and still be based on 
false assumptions. As a matter of fact the existence of 
very uniform earnings itself is suggestive of loose and 
faulty rates. 


Mathematical Formulae 


The first method, somewhat outmoded, is probably 
an outcome of early over-enthusiasm for the use of 
science in management. There are several phases of it, 
all having consistency as a basis. A straight graphical, 
mathematical or statistical formula is applied, making 
it theoretically possible for a slightly trained clerk to 
turn out studies to be worked up by others even less 
skilled. The idea is so clean-cut and so attractive that 
if it were feasible the whole problem of time study 
would have been settled long ago. 

The purpose is admirable, being at one with the 
basic purpose of all scientific investigation; i.e., the 


* Barnes, R. M., “Motion and Time Study,” John Wiley & Sons, pages 
200-210. 
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reduction of all observed phenomena to formulae. The 
method, however, defeats the purpose. A priori reason- 
ing will reveal the fallacy; so also will careful experi- 
ment and observation. 

If one applies the method to studies of several oper- 
ators doing the same work he will usually get results 
so diversified as to be useless, the reason, of course, 
being that the whole matter hinges on consistency 
which can be a most deceptive element. While, in the 
main, consistency is presumptive indication of rapid 
and competent operating, there are too many con- 
flicting elements to permit generalization to the extent 
of embodying the idea in a formula. Nor can con- 
sistency ever be the sole factor in evaluating operator 
productivity; in fact it is a minor factor and, as we 
have said, sometimes misleading. For instance, there 
is a great variation in the degree of consistency attain- 
able between operations of different types. A slow 
operator sometimes may be more consistent than a 
fast operator. Often the introduction of a fixed me- 
chanical element may force consistency on an operaior. 
Again the condition, uniformity or position of ma- 
terials may have marked effects on possible consist- 
ency. Before passing to the next system I would like 
to mention that there are two other methods of dealing 
with consistency which we shall discuss later. 


Standardized Times 


In the meantime may we turn our attentions to a 
concept which is at the other end of the scale. It is 
precise and it appeals to reason. Far from being out- 
moded it has hardly been looked at. I refer to the 
method outlined in Mr. W. S. Holmes’ recent book 
Applied Time and Motion Study. 

This method is based on the assumption that there 
are basic times for certain simple and exactly defined 
motions of the various members of the body. Also that 
there are similar times for nerve reflexes, eye focussing 
and so on. 

It is further held that any timeable movement or 
element in a study is merely a composite of certain of 
these motions. By checking as many of the standard 
times as we can against the parallel recorded times, 
we can obtain an adjustment factor entirely free from 
judgment, arbitrary formula or guesswork. Or, better 
still, if an entire study can be built up on body-member 
times alone it is obvious that no adjustment would be 
necessary, since the sum of the basic standards would 
be the true value. 

There is no gainsaying that this conception is ideal 
and that it reduces time and motion study to their 
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fundamentals. While it appears to have the germ of 
the ultimate in it, thus far in practice its applicability 
is so limited and so affected by non-standard elements 
that its value is almost entirely academic. Also it needs 
further rationalization. We are called upon to accept 
the standards on faith as being ‘‘reasonable’’ and 
representing a rate of speed which no worker should be 
asked to exceed. This last is a debatable point. More- 
over, the quasi-precision achieved by stating the stand- 
ards to four places, is somewhat vitiated by the use of 
broad and apparently semi-arbitrary allowances for 
delay. Also no attempt is made to locate the exact 
position of the time standards within the working 
range of human effort. 

This point, which is the crux of this whole address, 
will be expanded immediately after consideration of 
the third method on our list. 


Levelling 


The device known as “‘levelling’’ is familiar to most 
of you since it is very well presented in the most widely 
read text of them all, Time and Motion Study by 
Lowry, Maynard and Stegemerten. It is repeated often 
in literature and it has a widespread use and accept- 
ance. My opinion is that it has a rule-of-thumb practi- 
cality and has given satisfactory results within broad 
but definable limits. 

Yet Mr. Holmes in his book tosses levelling out of 
court as being unscientific and erroneous. I am in 
agreement with him but he treats the matter so sum- 
marily that I feel some examination of the factors is 
indicated. 

Here is a copy of the summarized elements and their 
range as it appears in the texts: 


RATING SCALE FOR LEVELLING 


Conditions Consistency 
+0.06 A Ideal +0.04 A Perfect 
+0.04 B Excellent +0.03 B Excellent 
+0.02 C Good +0.01 C Good 

0.00 D Average 0.00 D Average 
—0.03 E Fair —0.02 E Fair 
—0.07 F. Poor —0.04 F Poor 

Skill Effort 
+0.15 Al Superskill +0.13 Al _,.,,. 
+0.13 A2 40.12 A2 Killing 
+0.11 B1 Excellent +0.10 Bi 
+0.08 B2 40.08 B2 Excellent 
+0.06 C1 Good +0.05 C1 
40.03 C2 40.02 C2 G04 

0.00 D Average 0.00 D Average 
—0.05 El Fair —0.04 El Pair 
—0.10 E2 —0.08 E2 
—0.16 F1 Poor —0.12 Fi 
—0.22 F2 ~0.17 F2 POF 
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We find that there is a total range for the four fac- 
tors of 88 points (minus 50 per cent to plus 38 per cent) 
and that of these points Consistency accounts for 8 per 
cent (plus or minus 4 per cent) and Conditions ac- 
counts for 13 per cent (minus 7 per cent to plus 6 
per cent). 

I group these two together because in fact they may 
be inseparable, consistency being a reflection of con- 
ditions as often as it is of control by the operator. 

We have already discussed consistency at some 
length. ‘“‘Conditions”’ is a similar element and seems 
no more subject to reduction to arithmetic than does 
the former. Even if it were possible to so reduce it, it 
hardly seems sensible that a gross variation of speed 
of only 13 per cent represents the entire limit of the 
effect of conditions. Nor does it make sense that ad- 
verse conditions give practically no greater deviation 
from the norm than do favorable conditions. 

No amount of rationalization will elevate this 
method of handling these two factors to a level that 
could even be classed as empiricism. Much of the error 
arises from the risky practice of using average times 
instead of selected times, the whole point being that 
conditions and consistency cannot be treated to 
measurement but must be handled through critical 
observation and method analysis. 

The third item on the levelling table is that of 
“‘skill.” It is arbitrarily given the heaviest weighting 
of all (minus 22 per cent to plus 15 per cent). Again 
this is supported by no theory and if we accept it we 
must be prepared to say that it is possible to measure 
within exact limits a factor which we cannot even 
define. 

The word ‘“‘skill”’ means different things to different 
minds and includes in varying degree such elements as 
dexterity, speed, intelligence, muscular co-ordination, 
mechanical ability, strength, experience, ingenuity and 
what not. In actual use of the levelling method it is 
invariably the case that speed and effort are confused— 
as can be proved by ordinary arithmetic. 

To attempt to rate for skill is an overt admission of 
incompetence as an observer and as an analyst. The 
point is this: no matter how we define skill its degree 
can manifest itself only as variations in method. Varia- 
tions in method cannot by their nature be subject to 
rating. They present a problem of motion analysis. 

May I point out again that the function of time 
study is measurement, and the function of motion 
study is analysis. Also all rating devices are measure- 
ment devices. To try to use analysis where measure- 
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ment is required and vice versa, is an evidence of 
slovenly and incomplete thinking. 

However, some may defend skill rating on the 
grounds that high skill may permit high speed without 
producing changes in method. This may be so, espe- 
cially if we consider co-ordination to be an ingredient 
in skill. However, it is wholly irrelevant, because, 
while we may measure the speed made possible by the 
skill, we still cannot measure the skill. Or, looking at 
it from another angle, how can we distinguish in this 
case between speed per se and speed which is the result 
of special skill? Obviously we cannot, nor is there need 
that we should. I repeat that the highly important 
element of skill can be handled intelligently only by 
method analysis. Speed can only be handled by speed 
rating, which brings us to the fourth element in the 
Levelling method—Effort Rating. Effort is not defined 
and appears to have some esoteric meaning, for it is 
permitted a range of minus 17 per cent (poor) to plus 
13 per cent (killing). Those at all conversant with 
human activities must be aware that the difference 
between average effort and killing effort is many times 
greater than 13 per cent, when translated into results. 

We can only conclude that it is not intended in this 
particular scheme that effort and production should 
have any measurable relationship, and that the effort 
scale in the table is purely arbitrary in common with 
the other three elements. 

However that may be it would be a quibble to de- 
part from the generally accepted convention that vari- 
ations in effort are exactly proportional to variations 
in speed. Following which it is incontestable that speed 
and productivity are parallel and that the rate of speed 
is in exact inverse proportion to the time taken to per- 
form a given act. 

It is possible that the use of the term effort has con- 
tributed a little towards vague thinking. The word is 
not entirely a happy choice since it seems to include 
some consideration of fatigue, an element that is usu- 
ally taken care of after the correct time standard is set. 
On the other hand, while ‘“‘speed’’ is a more precise 
term, it has certain unfortunate associations. It would 
be better to borrow the musical term ‘“‘tempo”’ since 
it has rate-of-speed as its precise meaning. 

This brings us to the only factor which has a measur- 
able and demonstrable relationship to the time actu- 
ally taken by the operator in performing any motion 
or set of motions. And for a few minutes I would like 
to discuss some of the main aspects of a vital phase 
of time study that receives scant attention in the 
literature. 
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Effort Rating 


May I repeat again that effort, speed, tempo, or 
whatever we may call it, is the only factor in time 
study which provides any logical basis for mathe- 
matical adjustment of recorded times. 

Mr. Holmes makes this point in his book, page 201, 
and discusses the use of basic movement standards. As 
we have said, this method has elements of impractica- 
bility. The further away one works from the field of 
pure research the greater the hiatus between this pro- 
cedure and the methods one is obliged to use in prac- 
tice. Effort rating bridges this gap and is a practical 
method for which there is as yet no substitute. 

In case some may not be familiar with this piece of 
technique, may I explain that it is nothing more nor 
less than an attempt to measure by judgment the rate 
of speed at which an operator is working at a given 
moment. It is probably best known in connection with 
the Bedaux System, although it is used in almost 
identical form, but with different nomenclature, in 
other systems. Its very nature and the fact that it has 
been accompanied by a certain amount of hocus-pocus, 
has given rise to doubts as to its validity. It may 
clarify things if I deal with some of these doubts before 
trying to show something of the theory on which effort 
rating is built. 

In the first place we may well ask if it is necessary 
to adjust for operator tempo at all. The answer lies 
in the fact that variations in speed of at least as much 
as 100 per cent are occasionally encountered between 
operators.‘ The normally encountered range has a 
spread of about 50 per cent, while even the individual 
operator may show variations of 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent between studies or even during the course of one 
study. We cannot here go into the reasons for these 
variations—but aptitude, fatigue, emotional attitudes, 
co-ordination, nerve response and so on are part of the 
story. Later I shall show some common examples of 
this range of human effort. Meanwhile, accepting it 
as a fact, it is obvious that we must take it into ac- 
count in dealing with any recorded timing. The only 
other method would be on a statistical basis, and this 
is clearly impossible when often we have only one 
operator to deal with on a job. 

Admitting then the need for measuring speed, and 
realizing that it cannot be measured by an instrument, 
is it really possible to measure it by human judgment? 
And, if so, with what degree of accuracy? 


4 Barnes, R. M., Op. Cit., pages 201-203, also, Wechsler, David, “Range 
of Human Capacities,’’ Williams & Wilkins, 
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Experience has shown that it is definitely possible 
and with an error of no more than plus or minus 5 per 
cent. In fact on clean-cut operations it should not 
exceed plus or minus 3 per cent, which is as accurately 
as the stop-watch itself can be read in the average 
element. 

Paradoxically, although it is purely a matter of esti- 
mate, it is really the most accurate element in a fin- 
ished time study. By way of clarification may I point 
out that a study commences with a set of figures that 
are almost useless until human judgment is brought to 
bear on them. 

First, close observation and judgment are applied 
to the methods. Then decision must be made as to 
whether the time finally used is to be a minimum time, 
a modal time, an average time or just one single 
recording picked out as telling the story. 

When all this has been done the effort rating is 
applied. Definitely the possible scope for variations in 
selecting the timing is greater than the scope for error 
in estimating the speed. Of course, the method is not 
infallible, but the gross errors sometimes attributed to 
it are almost invariably errors resulting from failure 
to observe variations in method. 

Further errors arise from failure to rationalize effort 
rating by developing a supporting theory, as well as 
from neglecting to form a precise training technique. 
It is in these two points that I feel many practitioners 
have been careless. As a result one observer’s scale of 
ratings may not always jibe with another’s; or his high 
ratings may not bear the proper mathematical rela- 
tionship to his low ratings, mainly because he does not 
quite understand what he is doing. However, when 
proper training is given, it is safe to say that the 
method is so readily attainable that it can be trans- 
mitted without deviation from the pattern, and can 
even be self-taught by any person of normal intelli- 
gence and with an academic training that goes no 
further than simple arithmetic. 

Before training comes the theory and it is a very 
simple one; namely, that unimpeded human effort has 
a definitely limited range and that this range is 
roughly the same for any type of physical effort, 
whether it involves the whole body or only one of its 
members. 

It is here that we should use the word tempo rather 
than effort because it is relative speed that we have in 
mind and not the quantitative expenditure of mechani- 
cal energy. 

The first difficulty we encounter is the need for a 
unit of measurement that will be common to all 
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physical activity. In actual practice there are three 
general reference points for this unit: 


(a) Normal speed. 
(b) Average speed. 
(c) Maximum speed (or 100 per cent). 


Effort is then rated in relation to one of these three, 
either percentage-wise or in hypothetical units such as 
the ‘‘B”’ used in the Bedaux System. 

All three reference points present a problem in that 
their determination cannot be absolute but must be 
empirically set against a background of experience in 
recording human effort. Of the three I very much pre- 
fer the first as being more logical and fitting more 
equitably and reasonably into incentive plans without 
modification. However, it is a fact that, once defined, 
each could be used to produce the same result, al- 
though the third would be rather more risky than the 
other two. 

“‘Normal”’ time should represent normal unstimu- 
lated effort by a normally competent person doing a 
job correctly. Embodied in an incentive plan it should 
coincide with the effort required by the basic wage rate 
for the job, on the assumption that increased speed 
should result in proportionately increased production 
and be rewarded by proportionately increased earnings. 

The second reference point, ‘‘average’’ speed, may 
be taken to represent the average speed of operators 
under incentive. In fact it is largely used in piece-work 
setups where “‘average”’ earnings rather than ‘‘ basic” 
earnings are considered. It is probably about 25 per 
cent higher than ‘“‘normal”’ speed and does not lend 
itself as well to a rationale. 

The third method attempts to set the ‘‘minimum”’ 
time on a job, mainly for use in incentive plans in 
which the operator is bonussed in some manner as he 
approaches what is regarded as maximum speed. 

The fallacy here is that operators can and do some- 
times beat this standard, thus leaving it with no mean- 
ing at all. Actually it is virtually impossible to define 
such a point except where the operator’s output is 
entirely governed by the machine, or, for instance, in 
the 100-yard dash in which we might safely regard the 
minimum time as 9.4 seconds. 

In the first of these cases we are not rating human 
effort at all and in the second we are dealing with an 
extreme instance that has only the most tenuous con- 
nection with day-by-day productivity. Moreover the 
precision with which running can be rated on the basis 
of maximum effort comes from thousands of record- 
ings and almost limitless experience in a singularly 
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simple procedure. Its counterpart is not to be found 
in industry and the attempt to establish true minimum 
times through the rating of recorded times is futile. 

For present purposes we shall use only the ‘“‘normal”’ 
time basis, particularly since it is a point that has 
apparently been well established and because, as you 
will see, it seems to fit well into the scheme of things. 
A moment’s thought will reveal that we cannot pin 
down this standard until we definitely locate it in the 
range of some simple and easily measurable piece of 
effort. 

The simplest and most understandable is walking, in 
which effort can be directly related to the time re- 
quired to cover a prescribed distance. With consider- 
able unanimity the speed of three miles an hour 
without load has been selected as the standard. No 
matter how one views this rate of speed it proves to 
be sound. It fits very well into the table of records 
shown here, and a personal test by stop-watch over a 
short measured distance will provide convincing proof 
of its reasonableness. 

Here I draw your attention to two charts which 
should aid in visualizing the preceding points. 

The first chart gives a general idea of how effort is 
distributed throughout its range. You will note that 
in an over-all range of roughly 300 points, ‘‘normal’’ is 
one-third the way up the scale, that the working range 
is in the middle third, while the upper and lower thirds 
cover extremes that the time study man is not much 
concerned about. The second chart is an attempt to 
show how two well-known activities fit into the first 
scale—that is, if one accepts the reference points, 
which, as I have said, are arbitrarily set. 

You will note a very close agreement in the cham- 
pionship levels, especially when the test lasts about an 
hour. In the working range the points fit in very 
reasonably. Your attention is drawn to Mr. Holmes’ 
walking standard. You will recall that he claimed his 
body-member standards to be reasonable and such 
that no operator should be expected to exceed them. 

Certainly the effort of 18 per cent above standard 
could be termed ‘‘reasonable.’’ I do not know whether 
or not his other standards fit into the effort scale at 
the same place. If they do, then the claim that no 
operator should be required to exceed them is debat- 
able. This brings up the question of the philosophy of 
incentives which we cannot discuss here. All I can say 
is that this effort level is exceeded as a matter of course 
in almost all plants not on day work, and exceeded by 
substantial amounts, even greater than 50 per cent. 

May I suggest here that these charts be not taken 
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too seriously in all their aspects. In any of the cases 
given, especially in the upper levels, we cannot say 
what are the effects of fatigue, nor to what extent 
potential effort is impeded by mechanical limitations 
imposed by an instrument or by the structure of the 
human body. Factors may enter into violent bursts of 
effort, or into strenuously sustained effort that may 
not appear in the normally encountered range. 

As evidence of some of these factors I would like 
you to ponder over the following fact. In compiling 
the list of walking records I also compiled the running 
records. I found that in all distances from one mile up, 
running speeds were very consistently about 47 per 
cent higher than walking speeds. This would put the 
running standard at 4.4 miles per hour, which is fairly 
reasonable. However, when we come to the 220-yard 
dash (which incidentally is run at a higher rate of 
speed than the 100-yard dash) we find this rates at 
500 per cent above standard. 

Now neither our typing, nor our walking show any 
signs of hitting much more than half this speed. Is 
our scale of effort entirely wrong, or could it be that 
walking as a mode of locomotion imposes mechanical 
limitations which prevent the walker from exercising 
his potential effort to the full? Is the typist restrained 
by the machine, or by his own powers of co-ordination ? 
Also we must remember that after a minute of that 
terrific effort the runner is down to a much closer 
relationship with the walker. We must bear in mind 
too the fatigue induced by the 220-yard dash. 

I leave these points with you. They are extremes 
and quite possibly only of academic interest. They 
need not in any way invalidate the conception of 
tempo within the normally encountered range. Time 
is too short for further theorizing and I would like to 
use up the last few minutes in explaining how effort 
rating can be taught. The examples in the tables 
should give a hint of this. 


How to Teach Effort Rating 


The study of walking is the best way of teaching an 
observer to rate. All that is needed is an assistant, a 
stop-watch and a measured space. Convenient dis- 
tances are 44 feet if you are using seconds, 52.8 feet 
if you are using decimal minutes and 47.5 feet for 
decimal hours. These permit even standards of 10 
seconds, .20 minutes and .003 hours respectively. 

The trainer, or assistant, walks the specified dis- 
tance at various speeds and records the times. The 
observer attempts to rate the speed in terms of per- 
centage above or below standard, and then checks his 
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APPROXIMATE RANGE OF HUMAN EFFORT IN RELATION TO NORMAL REFERENCE POINT 


ABOVE STANDARD 


200% - 


175% 


Speeds in this range do not occur in day-by-day work. They typify the extremes such 
as are found in athletics. They are sustainable only for comparatively short (up to 1 
hour) periods and by especially able performers. 


150% - 
125% - 


Similar to above but covering longer periods (6-8 hours). See corresponding chart for 
walking records. 


100% - 


75% 


Approximately the top range under actual working conditions and under incentive. 
Achieved only by marginal fringe of operators with unusual stamina, muscular and visual 
co-ordination, etc. 


The group classed as ‘‘fast’’ operators. 


STANDARD 0 


Approximate peak of frequency curve for run-of-mine operators under incentive. 
i.e. “Average” Speed. 25-30% above normal. 


Reference Base. Normal Operator. Normal Tempo 


25% - 


50% - 
75% - 
BELOw STANDARD 


Few persons performing an operation correctly work at below standard tempo. Usually 
those that do so lack some special aptitude required by the job. 


Zero Effort. 


RANGE OF EFFORT IN 


TYPING TYPING AND WALKING WALKING 
Short Bursts (about 170 words per min.) 240% = j—250%— 
oe 212% 1 mile record (614 mins.) 
200 % 
Professional Record. 140 words (1 hour) 180% — 180% 5 mile record (36 mins.) 
—> 
Amateur Record. 129 words (}¢ hour) 158% — 163% 10 mile record (114 hours) 
——> 
— 150% — 
— 135% 25 mile record (314 hours) 
— 112% 50 mile record (8 hours) 
Novice Record. 96 words (34 hour) 92% |—100%— 
85% 100 mile record (18 hours) 
Working Speed. Senior Typist 75 words 50% — 50% 41¢ m.p.h. Brisk walk 
— |—50% —| 
Working Speed. Intermediate Typist 65 words 30% — 23% British Army Route March. Rifles 
(Good Routine Performance) — — | Only. 3.7 m.p.h. 
Working Speed. Junior Typist 55 words. 10% — | £18% Mr. Holmes’ Standard. 3.55 m.p.h. 
— | —— _—s— || British Army Route March. 40 Ib. 
— load. 3.4 m.p.h. 
Standard. About 50 words. Pass speed Std. Standard 3 m.p.h. 
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rating against the actual times. They are, of course, in 
inverse ratio to the rate of speed. 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE WATCH READINGS 
FOR RANGE OF WALKING SPEEDS 
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nating Decimal Decimal 
Per Cent Seconds 

Minutes Hours 

Deviation, 

Prem td. (44 ft.) (52.8 ft.) (47.5 ft.) 

— 25 13.3 . 267 .0040 

20 12.5 .250 .0037 

15 11.8 . 236 .0035 

10 32.1 .0033 

5 10.5 .0032 

Std. 10 . 200 .0030 

+ 5 9.5 .190 .0029 

10 .182 .0027 

15 8.7 .174 .0026 

20 8.3 . 167 .0025 

25 8.0 .160 .0024 

30 .154 .0023 

35 .148 .0022 

40 7.1 .143 .0021 

45 6.9 . 138 .0021 

50 6.7 . 133 .0020 

60 6.2 2325 .0019 

70 5.9 .118 .0018 

80 5.6 .0017 

90 .105 -0016 

100 5.0 .100 .0015 


Common Error: 44 feet in 8 seconds against a standard of 
10 seconds is a speed of 25 per cent above standard—not 20 
per cent. Also 12.5 seconds for the same distance is a speed of 
20 per cent below standard—not 25 per cent. 


There is not time to put on a demonstration of this, 
nor even to discuss all the details. In any case these 
soon show up when one starts to use the method and 
many refinements will suggest themselves. 

The first step is for the observer to get firmly fixed 
in his mind a picture of standard speed. It is most 
important that this conception be not based on any 
estimate of time taken to cover a given distance, but 
rather on a flash impression of tempo. The actual 
rating range will not be greater than from 25 per cent 
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below standard to 75 per cent above standard, since 
even these extremes are only occasionally found in 
time study work and in any case are rather hard to 
rate, there being, among most observers, a tendency to 
rate towards standard when extremes are encountered. 

After a few brief sessions the observer will find that 
he is able to rate from 10 per cent below standard to 
50 per cent above with surprising accuracy. He is now 
ready to carry this conception of tempo into factory 
work. He may find it a little confusing at first because 
he will undoubtedly have differences in method to cope 
with as well as different types of work. However, by 
constantly returning to the training method, he will 
shortly find that the estimate of relative speeds can be 
used quite readily on practically all types of physical 
effort. 

To exemplify this the dealing of playing cards may 
be used in conjunction with walking as a training 
method. The standard for dealing (after shuffling) the 
entire deck of 52 cards into four piles is .50 minute. 
Normal play is from .35 to .40 minute. Times of .20 
minute or less will be encountered in players of un- 
usual speed and co-ordination giving examples of 
ratings of 150 per cent above standard. The important 
point that the use of these two methods demonstrates 
is that the picture of relative tempo is the same in each 
in spite of the fact that they could hardly be more 
dissimilar in type. May I suggest that you try them 
out. 

In concluding, may I again express a regret that 
time prevents a proper orientation of the subject. It 
is only in its integration with the other elements of 
time study; in its relationship with motion study; in 
its adjustment to the application of incentives, that it 
can be fairly assessed. Even in the points that I have 
raised it has been necessary to ignore most of the pros 
and cons, so that the picture has been represented as 
a good deal more clean-cut than is the case in actual 
practice. However, that is more or less irrelevant since 
most of the gaps can be filled in from your own experi- 
ence and from the literature. In any case my object 
has not been so much to promote a particular method 
as to suggest a more critical viewpoint, a more search- 
ing curiosity. 
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REVIEWS 


Plant Production Control. By C. A. Koepke, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1941, pages ix, 
509. ($4.00.) 

Reviewed by SIDNEY KniGHT, Management Consultant, 
McKinsey & Company, New York. 


This book is a development of several years of teaching and 
is based on Mr. Koepke’s industrial experience, which included 
a special one-year study of production control practices in 
fifteen different plants. 

As a result of this special study, Mr. Koepke was farseeing 
enough to focus the objectives of his book on the pattern in the 
functions of production control; he has not been able, however, 
to refine the material gathered so as to present as clear and 
precise a discussion as he undoubtedly hoped to do. 

Treatment of the subject leans to a descriptive type of 
exposition which is interspersed in an interesting way with 
plentiful, practical observations of current problems and 
practices. As a result, the reader is called upon to make his own 
critical analysis of the pattern of functions, particularly the 
interrelationship of the production control functions with one 
another and with other manufacturing functions. The varied 
background information, written from a practical point of 
view, will be of value to students and teachers as collateral 
reading material in initial studies of production control. 

In this field, terminology is frequently a confusing factor 
in discussions. The author overcomes this difficulty in some 
respects by first examining the various functions connected 
with the manufacturing cycle, and then by discussing methods 
and devices for co-ordinating them. This approach leads 
Mr. Koepke to devote several chapters to industrial manage- 
ment, starting with the historical development of industry and 
covering subjects such as research and product design; plant 
capacity maintenance and depreciation; machine replacement; 
methods and standards; small tools and tool cribs. Certain 
aspects of control are discussed in chapters on production 
expense budgets; purchasing and storage; inventory control 
and waste elimination; and inspection. 

The author emphasizes in the final third of the book, the 
work of the production control department in routine schedul- 
ing and dispatching as it relates to machine shop departments. 
Here the author uses his case material to better advantage. The 
problems of planning the necessary work ahead of the actual 
manufacturing of new and modified products receives insuffi- 
cient coverage and emphasis; the technical engineering aspects 
are clearly brought out with helpful illustrations. 

Throughout, the discussion of responsibilities for the various 
functions is general in nature and follows closely the lines 
usually found in companies. The responsibilities of the depart- 
mental and central dispatchers are given the attention they 
merit, but the corresponding place of the foreman in production 
planning and control is not accorded comparable importance; 
As is frequently the case in practice, personnel requirements as 
a continuing problem of planning is not considered as falling 
within the production control department's function. 

The author’s statement that it is an essential function of the 
production control department to make cost estimates for 
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the manufacture of new or modified products may well be 
questioned. This, again, may be an indication that inadequate 
definitions in this field of management is largely responsible 
for the ease with which confusion can arise in written discussions 
on this subject. 


The Foreman’s Handbook. By Carl Heyel, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York and London, 
1943, pages xii, 410. ($3.00.) 

Reviewed by Harotp B. Maynarp, President, Methods 
Engineering Council, Pittsburgh. 


At a time when industry is finding an increasing need for 
improving the quality of supervisory performance, this book 
will prove a worthwhile addition to the literature on foreman- 
ship. It deals with the subjects on which a foreman should be 
informed in a simple, down-to-earth manner. 

A first chapter in which the editor breaks down the foreman’s 
job into its component parts is followed by seventeen chapters 
dealing with these components. Each chapter is written by an 
author with extensive experience in the field which he covers, 
thus providing an authoritative treatment of the subjects 
discussed. Although most of the subject matter is to be found 
in other books on foremanship, the clear manner in which 
it is presented will enable the reader to increase his understand- 
ing of industrial problems. Indeed, the book would seem of 
value not only to foremen, but also to industrial engineers and 
those in the higher levels of management. 

Many of the chapters stress the problems which exist under 
wartime conditions. Any foreman, new or experienced, will find 
the reading of this book well worth the time required. 


Democracy Against Unemployment. By William H. 
Stead, Harper & Brothers, 1942, pages ix, 280. 

Reviewed by Percy S. Brown, Edward A. Filene Good 
Will Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


The book, because of its very comprehensiveness, should 
prove a useful reference work to those concerned with postwar 
problems affecting employment and social change. The author 
is Dean of the School of Business and Public Administration of 
Washington University and was for some years connected with 
the Federal Employment Service. 

Because the book covers such broad territory and, as might 
be expected, makes a case for limited but adequate government 
controls, the need for social insurance and national planning, it 
is open to criticism in some of its aspects. Certainly Dean Stead 
ventures into unfamiliar ground when he concludes that 
better plans of incentive payment than the conventional piece 
rate plans or the Taylor or Merrick modifications are found 
in the Bedeaux point system. 

The book, nonetheless, is a real contribution for the use of 
those cencerned with the policy and operational problems of 
present-day industry, and I commend for careful reading those 
chapters in Part III which deal with Employment and Purchas- 
ing Power. The author is among the few who see the consumer 
problem clearly and one among very few who point out the ac- 
tual and potential part that co-operatives play in our economy. 
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